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Elisabet Ney, Sculptor 


HENRY B. DIELMANN 


at the home of Robert Leisewitz at Brenham, in Washing- 
ton County, Texas, a rather striking looking woman about 
forty years of age. Leisewitz belonged to the group of German 
immigrants who had settled in Washington County and had 
made it into one of the most prosperous agricultural counties of 
Texas at that time. The visitor had come from Thomasville, 
Georgia, where she and her family had passed two unsuccessful 
years at farming. Now they were among the thousands who were 
migrating from the Old South after the disastrous War Between 
the States to settle in Texas where land was plentiful and cheap. 
The woman who visited Robert Leisewitz was not the usual 
type of immigrant. Her looks and demeanor clearly indicated 
that fact. Leisewitz, who was an experienced business man, soon 
realized that his visitor was looking for something more than a 
mere farm upon which she intended to make a living. No, she 
undoubtedly had bigger ideas and rather ambitious ones. The 
moment he realized the situation, the picture of Liendo Plan- 
tation flashed into his mind. He, therefore, promptly took his 
inquirer to Liendo near Hempstead and showed her the elaborate 
mansion of Colonel Leonard Waller Groce, then vacant and only 
a shadow of its ante-bellum glory. After his visitor had gone 
through the great hall of the mansion and had stepped out upon 
the veranda and looked out over the landscape, she spread out 
her arms and exclaimed, “Here is where I shall live and die.” 
The prospective purchaser of the eleven hundred-acre Liendo 
Plantation introduced herself as Elisabet Ney. On March 4, 
1873, a contract was entered into between one Edmund Duncan 


Gretel IN JANUARY OR FEBRUARY OF 1873 there appeared 
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Montgomery and Elisabet Ney, as parties of the first part, and 
the then owners to buy Liendo for the sum of $10,000, of 
which sum $2,500 was to be cash. Notes were given for the 
balance. The new owners did not know that the abolition of 
slavery had ruined Liendo and had made it so unprofitable 
that the net income was barely enough to pay the interest. 

The entry of the new owners at Liendo is variously described. 
One version is that Elisabet Ney rode a new side-saddle on a 
newly purchased horse, while Dr. Edmund Montgomery, the nurse 
Cencie, and the two children, Arthur and Lorne, followed in 
a shiny new buggy. Another version is that the family had hired 
a wagon in Galveston big enough to carry all their baggage plus 
the family. Dr. Montgomery sat next to the driver, Elisabet Ney 
next to him. It is also reported that she wore a Greek-style white 
gown, was bareheaded, showing her beautiful auburn curls. A 
young woman was in the covered wagon with the two boys, one 
about two years of age, the other six months. 

While the sale of Liendo quickly became the talk of the nearby 
town of Hempstead, the purchasers themselves were even more 
so. Was the whiskered Scottish doctor married to “Miss” Ney? 
Or, were they living together in free love? Were the children 
legitimate or illegitimate? Why did the two live aloof from the 
townspeople? What were they trying to hide? Did they think they 
were better than the local people? Why did the lady call herself 
“Miss Ney?” ‘To all these legitimate questions the newcomers 
gave no answers. In fact they completely ignored the towns- 
people. For this neglect they, and particularly their second child, 
had much to suffer in later years, so much so, that mother and 
son became estranged to such an extent that their lives were 
deprived of the happiness which normally should have been 
theirs. 

When Elisabet Ney came to Texas in 1873, she was practically 
unknown in the United States. She had spent two years in 
Thomasville, Georgia, where her first child was born. Her second 
child was born in the state of Minnesota on October 10, 1872, 
while his parents were making an extended trip through the East 
and the Middle West, probably in search of a new home, since 
the climate in Thomasville did not agree with Dr. Montgomery. 
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The farming venture in Georgia had proved a complete failure, 
and their aristocratic friends who had induced them to settle 
there had moved away, because Thomasville did not help the 
husband’s tuberculous condition any more than it did Dr. 
Montgomery’s. This couple, the Baron and Baroness Vicco von 
Stralendorff, were their only real friends in Thomasville and 
when they left, Dr. Montgomery and friend decided also to leave. 

The gossip about Dr. Montgomery and Miss Ney had been 
as general and as spicy in Georgia as it was later on to be in 
Texas, and only the Stralendorffs were able to assure them the 
social contacts which they wanted and needed. Thus Mrs. Cader 
Parker (nee Sallie Heard) describes Elisabet Ney about the 
time as follows: 


She was a striking looking woman, tall, a fine figure, her costume 
—most unusual then—was white trousers, a black “Prince Albert” 
coat, and boots reaching her knees. She carried a cane. I never saw 
her without this cane—a throw-back to the Marshal and his sword, 
perhaps. We sometimes saw a man with her, Dr. Montgomery, her 
friend, they said, and at times a white clad nurse with a handsome 
baby in a baby carriage. 


One must go back further in the history of this unusual, 
eccentric and yet brilliant artist to understand her persistence in 
being different. Only when one does so seriously can one impar- 
tially evaluate the accomplishments of this great artist and cham- 
pion of freedom for modern women from the outmoded shackles, 
commonly placed upon women in the nineteenth century. 

Elisabet Ney is not the only celebrated woman of that era who 
was considered an eccentric. Not so long ago the championing 
of woman suffrage, equal property rights for women, the entry 
of women into higher institutions of learning and into the 
learned professions were bitterly contested and only grudgingly 
approved. Elisabet Ney must be judged in the light of her times, 
and above all she must be judged primarily by her achievements 
during the seventy-five years of her eventful life. The first half 
of her life as an artist she spent in Europe; the last half she spent 
in ‘Texas. She achieved distinction both in Europe and in the 
United States. 

In the world of art in this country and particularly in Texas, 
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Elisabet Ney ranks among the greatest sculptors. Her years of 
active creative work in Texas and the stimulating by her of 
organized efforts to promote art in Texas through the forming 
of fine arts societies in the major cities of Texas, especially in 
the city of Austin, the state capital, ranks her among the real 
pioneers of the movement which culminated in the creation of 
organizations such as the Texas Fine Arts Association. Her 
early efforts in promoting the teaching of art at the University 
of ‘Texas, and her efforts before the legislature of the state to 
promote art in connection with public buildings, are typical of 
the foresight of this remarkable woman. To her is owed not only 
the statues of Stephen F. Austin and Sam Houston, but also the 
busts of many distinguished Texans, be they governors of the 
state or men of distinction in other walks of life. 

Besides her great achievements as an artist, one of her most 
striking accomplishments was that she really created her art in 
two separate periods of her lifetime, and in two separate coun- 
tries, these two periods being separated by an interval of about 
twenty years, during which time she completely abandoned her 
art. Her comeback was therefore truly remarkable, and the fine 
works she did in Texas are some of the best of her entire career. 
Furthermore, she personally was a great influence in stimulating 
the appreciation and support of all forms of art in Texas. 

Although the second career of Elisabet Ney is more important 
to America, and particularly to Texas, it cannot be properly un- 
derstood and evaluated without a knowledge of her early life 
and career. 

Elisabet Ney was born on January 26, 1833, at Muenster, the 
capital of what was then known as Westphalia. Her father, Adam 
Ney, was a sculptor and a nephew of Napoleon’s great Marshal 
Ney, the Duke of Elchingen. She was therefore a grand-niece of 
the marshal. Elisabet’s full name was Francisca Bernardina 
Wilhelmina Elisabet. She was her father’s favorite and from her 
early youth spent much of her time in her father’s studio. She 
thus acquired many of her father’s characteristics. For instance, 
her father liked to design his own clothes. Elisabet did the same 
thing all of her life. Her father was a handsome man and Mother 
Ney was known for her beauty. Elisabet thus inherited good looks 
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from her parents, but also, what was more important, the artistic 
feeling and skill of her father. She was tall and erect, of striking 
appearance and possessed beautiful curly auburn hair. 

In addition to the above mentioned characteristics, Elisabet 
was extremely ambitious. At the age of only seventeen, she as- 
tounded her parents with her plans to go to Berlin to study 
under the then renowned German sculptor, Christian Daniel 
Rauch, who was at the height of his career. 

Her announcement that she wanted to become a sculptor 
created consternation in the sedate household of the Neys, but 
Elisabet was not to be dissuaded. She went on a hunger strike 
and threatened to die rather than to give up her cherished am- 
bition. Even her bishop could not alter her determination. 

At long last her stubbornness prevailed, but only after she was 
willing to compromise. She had to give up her dream to go to 
Berlin and to study under the celebrated Rauch. She could, how- 
ever, go to Munich, capital of Bavaria. 

Two years passed, and Elisabet, at the age of nineteen, finally 
went to Munich in 1852. From then on a new life opened for her 
which took her to heights of fame perhaps hitherto never reached 
by any woman in the field of sculpture. 

Her two years in Munich completely changed her life. Over a 
century ago, she lived and worked like a mid-twentieth century 
woman. No woman without her ambition, determination, ability, 
perseverance, and personal beauty and charm could have accom- 
plished what she did in her day and time. She believed in the 
equality of men and women in all fields of endeavor and success- 
fully fought for that principle all her life. 

She began by taking lessons in drawing and design from the 
then well-known painter Johann Baptist Berdellé. He was a strict 
teacher and, apparently, Elisabet learned much from him. She 
soon learned her way around Munich, a big city, not at all like 
provincial and sedate Muenster. One thing, however, was upper- 
most in her mind. She must meet Wilhelm von Kaulbach, the 
director of the Academy of Arts, the man she would have to win 
over, if she were to enter the Academy. When she finally got the 
opportunity to see von Kaulbach and to tell him her story, she 
received in reply a curt “No.” No woman had ever been admitted 
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to the Academy. Could she possibly succeed? Herr von Kaulbach 
had many objections. For instance, what would happen to the 
morale of the male students? Elisabet, being a woman, did not 
stop arguing and finally, in her most persuasive manner, asked 
the Herr Direktor, if he would not at least give her a trial. She 
won this argument as she did so many others in her later life. 
Her admission was on probation. 

Elisabet continued to live with the friends of her family. But 
precautions were imposed. One of the professors of the Academy 
had to accompany her from her residence to the Academy, and, 
after classes, escort her back to her home. Fortunately for Elisabet, 
her fellow-students did not create any disturbance because of her 
presence. She won a complete victory. She was proud of the fact 
that she, a woman, a young girl nineteen years of age, succeeded 
in gaining admittance to the Academy in less than two months 
time. The date was November 12, 1852. This date is a milestone 
in her life. On this day a new world opened for her, a world in 
which she lived and labored, completely devoted to her art for 
twenty years, and in which she achieved her ambition “to meet the 
great people of the world,” and to win acclaim. 

Elisabet made rapid progress at the Academy. When her ideal, 
the great Christian Danie! Rauch, was feted during his short stop- 
over in Munich on his way from a trip to Rome, Elisabet had 
the great fortune to be one of the Academy students who 
was introduced to him. He told her of having met Miss Harriet 
Hosmer, an American sculptress in Rome, in the studio of John 
Gibson. Meeting the great Rauch made Elisabet more determined 
than ever to study under him. But, before she met Rauch, an- 
other man, who remained her “best friend” throughout her en- 
tire career, had entered her life. 

Elisabet saw and met Edmund Montgomery. It happened in 
1852 in the city of Heidelberg. When Elisabet saw him, she was 
so attracted that she was determined to meet him. Bride Neill 
Taylor, in her book on Elisabet Ney, probably quoting Miss Ney, 
describes him as follows: “He was very tall, very slim, very straight, 
carrying himself with the easy grace and confidence and the high 
head which, to her mind, bespoke a very prince of youth, clad in 
black velvet with abundant curling hair falling to his broad 
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shoulders.” Soon thereafter she met him and there began a life- 
long relationship of friendship as well as of marriage, of love 
as well as of intellectual kinship, lasting over fifty-five years. Not 
long after their first meeting they began what they called their 
ideal life. She was then twenty-one; he was nineteen. 

Meeting the great Rauch in Munich had rekindled her desire 
to study under him and to enter the Berlin Academy. Her splen- 
did record at the Munich Academy soon made it possible to 
achieve her goal. In July of 1854 she received from the Munich 
Academy a certificate recommending her for a scholarship in any 
art academy. Thus, she entered the Berlin Academy and had the 
rare privilege of studying under the masterful Rauch. 

Remembering her difficulties in getting von Kaulbach to admit 
her to the academy in Munich and knowing also how to win 
over a reluctant teacher, Elisabet, through hard and excellent 
work, soon found the way to the old artist’s heart. She knew she 
would win him over and her success finally ended in his securing 
a scholarship for her to the academy in Berlin, something no 
other woman had achieved. He introduced her to his most ex- 
clusive group of friends. She met the former diplomat Varnhagen 
von Ense, whose house at that time was the rendezvous of all the 
great in literature and the arts. She soon ceased to be a modest 
young lady from sedate Muenster. 

The day she entered Berlin marked the opening of a new era 
for Elisabet. She was a pupil of the great Rauch; she had her 
Edmund who began to advise and guide her. But more than that, 
she was soon to achieve both of her ambitions, namely, to 
become a renowned sculptor, and to meet many of the distin- 
guished personalities of the world. Thus she met Alexander von 
Humboldt, an outstanding geographer-scientist and world trav- 
eler; Hans von Buelow, the celebrated conductor; Cosima Liszt, 
who later married Hans von Buelow, and still later, Richard Wag- 
ner. Through Varnhagen von Ense she met many of the leading 
men and women of her time. Her rise in the world of art and her 
contact with the great of her time were spectacular. Her master 
and teacher Rauch was still active in 1856 when he had reached 
the ripe age of seventy-eight years. It was a period when all cele- 
brated persons wanted their portraits done in marble. Rauch 
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was then at the height of his acclaim. He had done busts of more 
than a hundred men. But Elisabet knew that his days of active 
work were about over. She knew that someone would have to 
take his place sooner or later. Why should not she be his rightful 
successor? 

At the end of her second year at the academy in Berlin 
she was permitted to exhibit for the first time. On December 3, 
1857, her distinguished teacher died. It was a severe blow for 
Elisabet, but it also gave her the chance to start on her own. The 
press carried articles on the life of the celebrated artist and also 
mentioned some of his best pupils, including Elisabet. It was 
also reported that the deceased had designated her to be the 
person to carry out some of the portrait busts which he did not 
have time to do, among them was one of von Humboldt. 

During the sittings Elisabet would engage von Humboldt in 
conversations about his travels through many parts of the world, 
including the United States, and about many of the outstand- 
ing personalities he had met in his lifetime. 

A serious setback came to Elisabet when Varnhagen von Ense, 
Rauch, and von Humboldt died. Elisabet lost three of her great- 
est friends and sponsors. Their deaths were a great blow to her in 
spite of her many other contacts. She was twenty-five at the time. 
While she was in a rather downcast mood, not knowing which 
way to turn, there appeared her best friend, Edmund. He was 
aware of Elisabet’s predicament and state of mind, and undoubt- 
edly the two discussed her problems thoroughly. Elisabet had 
not yet achieved distinction. She was still a young woman; she 
had to do something to gain notice, as she was still relatively 
unknown as a sculptor. What could she do? Was it Edmund, her 
best friend, who conceived the idea of Elisabet’s doing the bust 
of the celebrated Schopenhauer, the woman hater? Edmund knew 
the old philosopher by sight and reputation and had seen him 
many times while living in Frankfurt-am-Main. To do the bust 
of the old pessimist philosopher would be a sensation; it would 
achieve distinction for Elisabet overnight. 

Arthur Schopenhauer was an old bachelor, about seventy-one, 
when Elisabet knocked at his door, at Schoene Aussicht 16, in 
Frankfurt-am-Main. In his early thirties, Schopenhauer had writ- 
ten his most acclaimed work: The World as Will and Idea. He 
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lived alone, the only other occupants of his house being his house- 
keeper and his poodle dog, “Butz.” The philosopher was a noto- 
rious misogynist. Everyone, including Elisabet, knew it. 

On October 1, 1859, when Elisabet presented her visiting card 
which read ‘Elisabet Ney, Sculptor, Berlin,” the servant pre- 
sented the card to the old woman-hater and said: “there is a 
beautiful young woman dressed in white at the door; she came 
from Berlin to see the master.” After the usual prompt refusal 
to see even a beautiful young woman, dressed in white, the old 
man suddenly changed his mind and asked the housekeeper to 
show her in. 

Face to face with the grouchy old philosopher, Elisabet had 
to meet perhaps her greatest challenge. In less than an hour, 
however, she and Schopenhauer were going from room to 
room to find out which would afford the best light and serve 
best as her studio. Elisabet went to work in her accustomed 
business-like manner, which undoubtedly impressed the old man 
and soon put them both at ease. 

How complete her victory was is best illustrated by the account 
given by one of Schopenhauer’s few intimate friends, Robert von 
Hornstein, who quotes Schopenhauer’s exact words: 

Can you guess who was with me today? A beautiful young lady, 
a talented sculptress, a relative of Marshal Ney. She came here for 
the express purpose of making a bust of me, and will remain here 
for some time. She has been here two weeks already and works all 
day long, and every day I must sit for her for a few hours. She 
orders her noon meal to be brought to the house from a restaurant. 
When I come back from taking my meal, we drink coffee together 
and sit next to one another on the sofa. Why, I almost feel like I 
am a married man. 

Elisabet’s meeting with Schopenhauer opened up her way to 
popular acclaim and financial success, making her rise as a sculptor 
truly spectacular. 

In due time, but with some delay, Schopenhauer’s bust was 
completed. It was her greatest masterpiece up to that time and 
remained as one of the great works of her entire career. The old 
philosopher gave Elisabet a copy of one of his books with the fol- 
lowing dedication: ““To my most talented and amiable friend Miss 
Elisabet Ney, I donate this copy of a profound and serious work.” 


. 
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Schopenhauer had given Elisabet the much needed publicity. 
How would she make use of it? Her goal had always been the 
great people of the world. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
royalty was still predominant. Elisabet had not yet curried nor 
received the favors of royalty. She desired them and she was going 
to get them. She remembered Friedrich Kaulbach, brother of 
Wilhelm von Kaulbach, the head of the Munich Academy. Fried- 
rich Kaulbach was at that time court painter at the court of the 
King of Hanover. Elisabet went to Hanover, and Friedrich 
Kaulbach painted her portrait, which has survived the wars and is 
presently in the museum in Hanover. Kaulbach was an admirer of 
beautiful women, and Elisabet was one of the beautiful women he 
admired. In due time, through Kaulbach, she received the oppor- 
tunity to do a colossal bust of King George V of Hanover. While 
there she also did the bust of the violinist, Joseph Joachim, the 
court concert master of the royal orchestra and solo violinist to 
the king. 

In the summer of 1861, Elisabet was called back to her native 
Muenster by the Westphalian government, with a commission 
to do the statues of four of the prominent men of Westphalia.’ 

In the meantime Elisabet heard from Edmund who was in 
London. He was ill. Worried, she rushed to London and arrived 
there in February of 1863. The doctors advised Edmund to go to 
the Island of Madeira, which he did and Elisabet went back 
to Berlin. 

While Elisabet was making her new contacts in Berlin, Ed- 
mund was establishing himself in Madeira and was building up a 
lucrative practice. Elisabet’s income also increased. She made ex- 
tensive trips through France, Spain, Italy, Greece, and other 
countries. 

When Elisabet returned to Munich from her extensive travels, 
she learned that Edmund’s health had declined. She left for Eng- 
land immediately and took the first ship out for Funchal, the 
port of Madeira. Shortly after her arrival they were married at 
the British consulate on November 7, 1863, but Elisabet lived in 
her studio which she called Formosa and Edmund lived elsewhere. 


1All four of these statutes were destroyed by allied bombings during the second 
World War. 
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Elisabeth continued to be called “Miss Ney.” In her studio on 
Madeira she created two of her best works; a fine bust of Edmund 
Montgomery and a group of two boys, called “Sursum.” 

Elisabet and Edmund left Madeira in the fall of 1865 and 
lived in Mentone on the Italian Riviera until the spring of 1866. 
They then moved to Rome. 

In the summer of 1866 Elisabet and Edmund spent a vacation 
at Kropfsberg Castle in the Austrian Tyrol. There she modeled 
her Prometheus Bound. It was about that time that she was able 
to make her first contact with Garibaldi, whom she later visited 
on the island of Caprera and there did her much-acclaimed bust 
of the Italian patriot. It was probably through Garibaldi that she 
became acquainted with Otto von Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor. 
It was in Tyrol, too, that ‘““Cencie,” Crescentia Simath, the faithful 
servant, joined Elisabet and Edmund and remained with them 
until their deaths. 

In the early part of the following year, 1867, Elisabet lived in 
Berlin and did the bust of Bismarck. It was no coincidence that 
at the Paris World’s Fair of that year there were exhibited at the 
entrance of the German Pavillion her bust of Bismarck on one 
side and the one of Garibaldi on the other. 

Her ally Bismarck did not forget her. Count von Werthern, 
whom Elisabet had met in Berlin, had become Prussian Minister 
to the Bavarian court. He helped Elisabet make the contacts in 
Munich which became so important to her in the years to follow. 

Elisabet’s friend and admirer Kaulbach advised her that Munich 
was the place for her. Kaulbach reminded her that there was no 
statue, not even a bust, in existence of the young king of Bavaria, 
the great patron of the arts. 

It did not take Elisabet long to accept the challenge. She was 
then thirty-four years old, in the prime of life, famous, still beau- 
tiful, a successful artist, and she moved in the best circles of 
Munich. She also knew Count von Werthern, the Prussian Min- 
ister to Bavaria. He knew Gottfried von Neureuther, the architect, 
who was then designing some of the new public buildings for the 
king. Both warned her of the king’s moods and the rigid protocol 
that had to be followed. 


But Elisabet was not to be discouraged. Neureuther did prom- 
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ise that he would mention her to the king. It was not long before 
he was able to tell her that the king had inquired about her, espe- 
cially with reference to the bust she had done for the King of 
Hanover and the one of Queen Victoria. The king did say that he 
was happy that Elisabet had chosen Munich as her new home and 
that he had decided to provide her with a studio befitting such a 
distinguished sculptor. She moved into her new studio in 1868, 
and occupied it for the next three years. These years were for 
Elisabet her most happy and financially successful period. 
Edmund came to Munich and occupied a room in the new 
studio. She was still “Miss Ney.” Cencie also advanced. She became 
manager of the big household and bossed the other servants. It 
was at this time that the call came from the King of Prussia to do 
the bust of Bismarck.? During this period she also did the busts of 
von Liebig and Wohler for the new Polytechnicum in Munich. 
Once again Elisabet’s intuition and tactfulness paid off. The 
king did again inquire about her and wanted to know of Neureu- 
ther how Elisabet became so famous. The architect enumerated 
some of her outstanding works such as Bismarck, Garibaldi and 
others, and most probably mentioned the fact that she was the 
grand-niece of Marshal Ney. Still King Ludwig did not indicate 
that he had any desire to have Elisabet do anything for him. 
With the help of Neureuther she wrote a long letter to Ludwig 
suggesting that he graciously permit her to model a bust of His 
Majesty. She received no reply. But Elisabet was resourceful. She 
contrived to have her bust of von Liebig, and the one of Count 
von Werthern, both persons highly regarded by Ludwig, placed in 
the king’s palace in Munich, in a conspicuous place where Ludwig 
was bound to pass and observe them. At the same time she ad- 
dressed a third letter to Ludwig which cleverly appealed to the 
king’s peculiar romantic nature. It was one of Elisabet’s greatest 
triumphs, which, however, also produced one of the greatest 
tragedies of her life—one that brought her to the United States 
and finally to Texas. 
Thus, the final phase of her European career began. The year 
was 186g. It was decided that a studio be set up in the palace of 


2This bust survived the bombings of the last war and is still to be seen in the 
National Gallery in the Eastern Sector of Berlin. 
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the king. A large room was refitted according to the require- 
ments of Elisabet. In addition to that an apartment was arranged 
as living quarters in the palace where she could live in comfort 
as long as necessary. 

There was nothing more that Elisabet could have desired. But 
no one could control Ludwig. He took his time, and before 
Elisabet actually got down to work, she had much time, too 
much for her temperament, to become acclimated to living in a 
royal palace modeling a bust of the king. Furthermore, she had 
not yet made up her mind to model also a statue of the king. Again 
Elisabet’s luck did not fail her. By sheer coincidence she one day 
saw a figure pass closely by her in the corridor, dressed in the 
trappings of a knight of the Order of St. Hubert. Tall, handsome 
Ludwig, dressed as a knight of St. Hubert immediately flashed 
into her mind. The figure she saw was, in fact, the king himself. 
Her problem was solved. 

Elisabet first finished the bust of the king and took it to her 
studio in Schwabing. It was later placed in the entrance hall of 
the Polytechnicum. She moved back to her villa and waited for 
the opportunity to do Ludwig’s statue as a Knight of the Order 
of St. Hubert. Elisabet, in the meantime, went to Rome to see 
Edmund, and the two traveled to Greece, Palestine, and Egypt. 
She returned to Munich in the fall. Then, suddenly, Ludwig 
desired to have her do the statue. The sittings were renewed. 
It was at one of these sittings that Elisabet recited to him by heart 
the famous passage from Goethe's Iphigenie. 

From that time on Ludwig sat for her without anyone’s being 
present. Thereafter the conversations between them were carried 
on in about the same easy manner previously carried on by her 
with Liebig and Humboldt. The king dropped his aloofness and a 
certain intimacy developed between the two. It is quite certain, 
too, that they repeatedly spent some time together in the king’s 
private apartment. In some of her letters Elisabet refers to the 
conversations they had indulged in “the night before.” No one, up 
to that time, had ever been able to get that close to Ludwig. This 
went on for months while she worked on his statue. Add to this 
the fact that the king was an exceedingly handsome man, and 
Elisabet, although his senior by about fourteen years, still in the 
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prime of her life, still beautiful and exceedingly attractive, and 
one has a situation that lends itself to all kinds of speculation. 

There were long letters betwen the two. Many of them have 
survived. There is no doubt that Elisabet became pregnant during 
the summer of 1870 while she was still living in the royal palace, 
and that her first-born child arrived in the spring of 1871. The 
exact date is not known. 

In all fairness to the memory of Dr. Montgomery and to 
Elisabet Ney, a quotation is here given from the affidavit made 
by Dr. Montgomery, on February 25, 1908, relating to his 
marriage to Elisabet, and recorded in the deed records of ‘Travis 
County, Texas, in Volume 218, page 589, which states “that there 
was born to them as the result of said marriage two children, one 
of whom died at the age of one year and ten months in the year 
of 1872 [1873], and the other of whom is Lorne N. Montgomery, 
who was born the 10th day of October, 1872 ... ” 

There was only one human being who probably knew all the 
facts and could have told them. That person was Ludwig's Secre- 
tary, Eisenhart. He had the confidence of the king and, undoubt- 
edly, also of Elisabet, whom he had helped most tactfully in so 
many ways. But Eisenhart kept faith with both of them. What- 
ever he knew he kept to himself to his death. 

In her dealings with Ludwig, Elisabet probably started out 
with the same goal she had set for herself with the other distin- 
guished people of the world whom she had met and portrayed, 
namely, to prove that she was a responsible artist and that she 
could meet the great, no matter who they were. With Ludwig she 
probably went beyond that. She let herself become involved in the 
private life of her royal subject, and, in the end, paid a great 
price for it. She had conquered all others before, now she had 
suffered defeat for the first time in her career. She was the first 
to realize it, and the humiliation was hard for her to bear. She 
knew only too well that if the public knew that she had become 
pregnant, it would ruin her career, since she would under no cir- 
cumstances admit that she was married. And even if she did, the 
gossipers, and there were many, would not believe that her “best 
friend” was the father of the child. Thus far no one knew her 
predicament, but time was running out for Elisabet. While she 
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was in this state of mind, and even though the statue was not 
quite finished, she moved out of the palace without the king’s 
permission, and she and Edmund left Munich. 

When she and Edmund visited her parents in her native Muen- 
ster to bid them good-by before leaving for America, she appar- 
ently looked and acted her old self. She closed her villa in Munich 
and turned it over to her lawyer, Dr. Karl Duerck, who held it 
for her until her first return to Munich in 1895. On this trip she 
brought back to America with her the treasures she had stored in 
Europe. One of her works she did not bring back: her statue of 
Ludwig II.* 

In Muenster, on her way to Bremen, Elisabet lived with her 
aged parents. Edmund lived at a hotel. Their marriage was kept 
a secret even from her parents. From Muenster Elisabet and 
Edmund traveled on to Bremen, where they boarded the North 
German Lloyd steamer Main and sailed for New York on Sunday, 
January 29, 1871. There is no record left of how they booked pas- 
sage on the Main, whether as Miss Ney and Dr. Montgomery, or 
otherwise. When they journeyed to Thomasville, Georgia, to join 
some friends in forming an idealistic colony, they traveled as 
single persons, and thus they were known until their death, much 
to their sorrow and to their loss, first in Georgia and later on 
in Texas. 

Two years at Thomasville proved to Elisabet and Edmund 
that the idealistic colony was a failure, certainly as far as they 
were concerned. Their main reason for leaving was the fact 
that the climate was bad for Edmund’s lungs. A trip through 
the Northeast and Middle West had also convinced them that 
Edmund could not stand the rigid climate in that section of the 
country. They would have to find a mild and dry climate; thus 
they decided to go to Texas. 

Elisabeth still had ideas of living on a big plantation and lead- 
ing an ideal existence according to their own notions. She had 
no intention of conforming to the way of living of her neighbors, 
if that meant giving up her own ideas. Liendo was to be her 
little kingdom and she was going to rule it according to her own 
wishes. The results were briefly as follows: 


3It is now in the Museum at Herrenchiemsee. 
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1. Elisabet and Edmund spent some of the happiest years of 
their life at Liendo. 

2. Their sincere attempts to uplift their colored help by educa- 
tion and by treating them sympathetically proved a dismal failure 
and contributed to the unprofitable management of the plan- 
tation. 

3. Their aloofness from their neighbors and their refusal to 
seek their advice about farming, of which they had learned very 
little in Georgia, hastened the further decay of Liendo; and what- 
ever resources they had left when they moved to Texas dwindled. 

4. Elisabet’s queer notion that their son Lorne was too good 
to associate with the boys of the neighborhood and the town of 
Hempstead and the prevailing gossip about her that came to 
his ears, caused her to lose the love and respect of her only sur- 
viving son. 

5. The final realization by Elisabet that the two had spent too 
many years in a futile attempt to convert Liendo and its inhabit- 
ants into an ideal enterprise at long last convinced her that 
she must find some way out of their dilemma. 

This period of Elisabet’s life at Liendo lasted almost twenty 
long years. During this time, she and her family did have some 
contacts which later helped her on the way back to her real calling 
and to the esteem of persons who grew to appreciate her abilities 
and her potential value to the State of Texas. She did remain in 
contact with the Runges in Galveston and the Leisewitz family 
in Brenham and through them became acquainted with other 
prominent people of that day. One of these, Governor Oran M. 
Roberts, was later instrumental in getting her before the public 
as an artist, and securing for her contacts which were invaluable 
to her in her second career as a sculptor. 

Her first chance came in the year 1879, when plans were being 
considered for a new capitol building at Austin, and Elisabet 
appeared before the committee at the suggestion of the governor 
and discussed with it the advisability of adorning the new capitol 
with statues. The committee at first approved her ideas, but when 
it was later decided to use granite instead of limestone, her ideas 
were abandoned. 
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The seed had been planted in her mind to take up again her 
career which she had so abruptly given up in Munich at the end 
of 1870. After her appearance in Austin at the request of Gov- 
ernor Roberts, Elisabet at first became absorbed in the education 
of her son Lorne. This caused her much sorrow and distress. She 
turned to her best friends for advice. Among these was Consul 
Runge at Galveston, to whom she was grateful for many favors 
extended to her and to her family. She had only one way of repay- 
ing him. In a letter dated at Liendo on January 3, 1887, she 
offered to do the busts of the consul and his wife as a token of 
gratitude for favors done her. In letters to the consul she reveals 
her old self again as an artist. 

A later letter to Consul Runge reveals another development 
in Elisabet’s thinking at the time. She informed him that she had 
written to the head of Swarthmore College stating her desire to 
offer her services to that college. She wrote: 


I wanted to know to what extent their educational college was 
associated with the cultivation of the arts; if especially the plastic 
art was taken up by them; if one could use my talents to this end. 
Seriously, long ago it was my desire to identify myself with some 
great educational institution. Salary I do not wish—only that a 
studio and room with adjoining residence be placed at my disposal. 

Other correspondence with the consul during 1887 and 1888 
reveals that Elisabet was trying desperately to get rid of the re- 
sponsibility of managing Liendo plantation. 

While Elisabet was gradually being disillusioned by constant 
failures, Edmund Montgomery was passing through the most pro- 
ductive years of his life of research and philosophical writings. 
His essays were published widely in this country and abroad, and 
he was becoming known as the Hermit Philosopher of Liendo. 

Ludwig II met a tragic death on June 13, 1886. When Elisabet 
heard of it, her thoughts went back to Munich and what she had 
left behind at the time she fled to the United States. She soon 
found out that her villa and its contents, including the statue of 
the king as a Knight of the Order of St. Hubert, were still hers. 
More than ever she felt the urge to retrace her steps. She needed 
someone to help her. She soon found that Karl Duerck, who was a 
son-in-law of her old friend William von Kaulbach, was still tak- 
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ing care of her properties. Through him she recovered her villa, 
including the statue of Ludwig II. 

The recollections of her Munich days strengthened her desire 
to establish an art school. Austin, Texas, had not yet entered her 
mind as the site for such a school. She had been in this country 
twenty years, eighteen of them in Texas. She began looking for 
an opening at some recognized college in the North or East where 
she could offer her services on the most liberal terms. She realized 
that Texas was not yet ripe for an art school, especially in view 
of the fact that the University of Texas was still in its infancy. 
Then, all of a sudden, as often before in her artistic career, some- 
thing happened that opened the door of opportunity to her. 
Could she, at the age of fifty-eight still begin a new career success- 
fully? Many an artist, man or woman, might have doubted it. Not 
Elisabet Ney. She could not dominate Ludwig II, nor her son 
Lorne, but she could always control Elisabet Ney by her own will 
power and make her live up to her ambitions and ideals. 

In the career of this great Texas artist, a significant happening 
repeatedly occurred. Time and again some distinguished person 
intervened in her behalf at a time when she needed help. This 
time, in October, 1890, the person who really opened the door to 
her and to her second career, the one in Texas, was former Gov- 
ernor Roberts, then a professor of law at the University of Texas. 
He was an old friend and one of the few in Texas who appre- 
ciated her as an artist as well as a distinguished personality. He 
invited her to come to Austin and to confer with the committee 
charged with the plans for a Texas exhibit at the Columbian 
Exposition, which was to be held in the city of Chicago in 1893. 

Her trip to Austin was a success. Before returning to Hemp- 
stead she signed her first contract for a work of art since coming 
to the United States over twenty years before. Her subjects were 
to be General Sam Houston and Stephen F. Austin, and the 
statues were to be exhibited in the Texas Pavillion at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. Her services were to be free. She did, however, 
accept an advance payment for expenses. A temporary studio was 
set up in the basement of the capitol, and she resided temporarily 
with the Roberts. 

In spite of her fifty-eight years, Elisabet entered upon her second 
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career as a creative artist with the enthusiasm of youth. She aban- 
doned all idea of leaving Texas and entered upon a period of 
intense work for the rest of her life, indeed, for seventeen years, 
until her death in 1907. 

Elisabet’s undertaking was no easy task. One must picture 
the meager facilities available to her in Austin at that time. She 
literally began from scratch. There was no artist’s studio in 
Austin. She had to go down to the Colorado River to find her 
own clay. There was no one available in Austin who had ever 
worked in an artist’s studio. She had to teach her help from 
the bottom up. All of these would have been available in any 
European city or New York, Philadelphia, and a few others in the 
East and North where she might have resumed her work. The 
committee was ignorant of her needs; in fact, they did not even 
care to discuss them with her. That was for her to worry about. 
Furthermore, Elisabet was unknown in Austin. She knew only 
the Roberts. 

But again, her luck was with her. When she was leaving the 
session of the committee, somewhat discouraged at the lack of 
interest of the members in her various problems, she was un- 
expectedly accosted by two well-dressed ladies and, after the neces- 
sary introductions, invited to a meeting of the Woman’s Commis- 
sion of which Mrs. Benedette B. Tobin was president, in the 
home of one of its members. A long discussion took place that 
was the beginning of many years of cooperation between this 
group of ladies of Austin and their fellow-members and friends 
in other parts of the state. Elisabet, who at that time had only 
a vague knowledge of Sam Houston and Stephen F. Austin and 
of Texas history generally, soon made the contacts which were 
able to supply her with all the necessary information which she 
needed not only to portray the true facial expressions of Houston 
and Austin, but also to become acquainted with the kind of 
clothing and weapons her subjects used in their lifetime. 

An appreciation of the artist’s great patriotic contribution to 
her adopted ‘Texas by the people of the state must, for the sake 
of historical accuracy, be combined with an appreciation by all 
Texans of the great patriotic contribution which organizations 
like the Daughters of the Republic of Texas made in making it 
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possible for Elisabet Ney to undertake and complete the portrayal 
of so many of the great men of Texas. Elisabet had many diff- 
culties to overcome, but without the help of those patriotic 
women, her work would have been almost impossible. Further- 
more, it was the same group of women, with the help of a group 
of farsighted and patriotic men, who later organized the Texas 
Fine Arts Association, which may rightfully claim to be the suc- 
cessor of the Texas Academy of Fine Arts, originally organized 
by Elisabet Ney. 

When the exposition opened in Chicago, the statue of Houston 
was ready, but the one of Austin was not completed in time to 
be exhibited there. Houston’s statue received general acclaim. 
The Art Commission of the exposition even offered to place it in 
the Building of Fine Arts, but the Texas women refused and in- 
sisted on its remaining in the Texas Building. The decision was 
undoubtedly a wise one. Texans who visited the fair found out 
that their state had an accomplished sculptor who had lived 
among them for twenty long years. 

Elisabet had arrived. The Woman’s Commission saw to it that 
the people of Texas found it out. The one who knew it best was 
Elisabet Ney, sculptor. Her comeback had begun. Her old ambi- 
tion and enthusiasm revived and led her to new heights of fame. 
She had become the one famous sculptor of Texas, and her new 
fame would spread with her newly aroused energy. Once again 
she could and would make full use of her God-given talents as an 
artist. In Austin, Texas, in her adopted country and state, she 
would create a new Munich and earn the love and admiration of 
her fellow Texans. In spite of her poverty and of her failures 
at Liendo, she would rise to new heights in her chosen art and 
add glory and fame to herself and to Texas. 

When Elisabet sensed that she was still capable of rising to such 
new heights, she must have realized how far she had strayed from 
the utilization of the talents which she possessed, and the many 
years of fruitless struggle at Liendo must have appeared to her 
like a nightmare. Without doubt, she must have concluded, too, 
that when she exclaimed at her first visit to Liendo “here I shall 
live and die” she was deluding herself in trying to escape from 
her real destiny; that she should never have tried to escape from 
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her real self and the ambitions of her youth; that her self-imposed 
fictions had caused her to waste twenty of the best years of her 
life; that she could have easily gained the respect and admira- 
tion of her American countrymen many years earlier, by associat- 
ing with them and learning to know them, and letting them know 
her as the gifted person she really was. She could have admitted 
her marriage to Edmund and still used her maiden name as an 
artist. But these are idle speculations. She simply had not done 
the obvious. Neither had Edmund. Both of them did finally 
escape from their seclusion, Edmund by becoming county com- 
missioner for four very successful years and gaining the love and 
respect of the people of Waller County and Elisabet by moving to 
Austin and winning the admiration of the best people of that city 
and returning to her life as an artist. But only late in their de- 
clining years did they win the love and respect of their fellow 
Texans. 

The one great tragedy of their lives was their failure to win 
the love and respect of their only surviving son Lorne. The climax 
of ill feeling between mother and child came at a very inoppor- 
tune time, while Elisabet was desperately trying to finish the 
statue of Austin. When Lorne eloped with a sixteen-year-old girl 
from Hempstead, she went into a terrific rage and wrote letters 
to him that were cruel and humiliating, so much so, that it meant 
the final parting of the ways between them. In the meantime, be- 
cause of her preoccupation with that domestic problem she 
jeopardized her standing with the Texas Committee of the expo- 
sition. Governor Roberts again came to her rescue by suggesting 
the names of people she should contact and befriend. In her early 
days Elisabet was a past master of that very thing. Again she drew 
from the lessons of her brilliant past. She would get to know 
people like the Pease family, leaders of Austin society. Lucadia 
Christina Pease was the widow of Governor Elisha Marshall Pease. 
Her daughter, Julia Pease, was unmarried. The first time Elisabet 
endeavored to contact Mrs. Pease, she was attired in her unconven- 
tional breeches. Fortunately, Mrs. Pease was not at home. When 
she called later on and the servant announced her visit and men- 
tioned the fact that Elisabet had called once before, Mrs. Pease 
received her. This time Elisabet was clad in her white Grecian 
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tunic. Her unconventional ways impressed Mrs. Pease, and she 
made Elisabet a loan which had been previously requested by let- 
ter. She got much more from this visit. A most valuable friendship 
grew up between the two, and from that time on Elisabet had a 
standing invitation to spend every weekend at Woodlawn, the 
lovely homestead of the Pease family. 

Again the ice was broken. She soon made the acquaintance of 
Austin people who became not only her lifelong friends but 
who were also instrumental in giving her prestige as a person 
and as well as an artist. Among these were Bride Neill ‘Taylor, her 
first biographer; Nannie Carver Huddle, wife of the painter, 
William Henry Huddle; Emma Kyle Burleson, sister of Albert 
Sidney Burleson; and Jacob Bickler, well-known educator. Her 
circle of influential friends grew steadily with the years, as did 
the appreciation of not only her fine qualities as a first-rate 
artist, but also of Elisabet Ney herself as an extraordinary person- 
ality. She had organized the first society in Texas for the promo- 
tion of fine arts, as early as 1893. Among its first board members 
were such well-known citizens of Austin as: Professor Jacob Bick- 
ler; Professor James M. Carlisle, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; John D. McCall, State Comptroller; Professor Charles 
L. Edwards and Professor Walter LeFevre, both of the University 
of ‘Texas; Nannie Huddle; Judge Zachary Taylor Fulmore; and 
Colonel James K. Holland. The name of the society was ‘‘Asso- 
ciation of the Texas Academy of the Liberal Arts.’ Its motto 
was “‘Sursum.” 

From the moment Elisabet made up her mind to locate her 
permanent home in Austin and again make her art her life’s work, 
she realized that she would have to provide herself with an ade- 
quate studio. As soon as she could raise sufficient funds, she began 
to build. The first wing was modest, but it was soon enlarged. It 
was built of Texas limestone according to her own ideas, simple 
but adequate as a studio, with no luxuries. It became her per- 
manent home. She lived, worked, and died there. She named it 
Formosa after her studio on Madeira where she married Edmund 
and had spent two happy years with him and where she had done 
his bust, one of her best works, as well as her Sursum. The studio 
was located in Hyde Park, then on the outskirts of Austin, in a 
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wooded section on the banks of Waller Creek. Elisabet created a 
pond on the property by damming Waller Creek, and on its 
banks, under the live oak trees, she would entertain her friends. 
She had purchased additional land on which she hoped the 
Academy of Fine Arts would some day be built. 

Formosa is truly the birthplace of art and art appreciation in 
Texas. Here it was where Elisabet Ney dreamed and schemed to 
make Texas art conscious. Here is where those who were inspired 
by her example decided to carry on her great work to arouse 
Texans to honor their great by perpetuating their memory in 
marble and other forms of art. Here it was, too, where the first 
organized effort was made to add to the curriculum of the Texas 
University the study of the fine arts. To this shrine Texans of 
today and tomorrow may make a pilgrimage, and there revere 
the memory of the woman, who though foreign-born, through 
her art, taught Texans to memorialize their great heroes, and to 
perpetuate their memories in the hearts of the people. 

Formosa needs to be remembered and revered for another 
reason. The men and women of Austin and of other parts of 
the state, who visited Formosa while Elisabet Ney was its mis- 
tress, were men and women who were aware of the fact that 
the old pioneer days were gone, and that a new era was in the 
making, demanding a new vision of its destiny, and, what was 
most important, requiring a new look at its cultural needs and 
requirements. Elisabet was able to tell these men and women 
what the Bavarian kings had done to make of Munich a cultural 
center by fostering science and the arts and attracting great men 
of science and distinguished artists. 

Originally, Elisabet did not intend to confine her activities in 
behalf of art to the City of Austin. As early as 1894 Professor 
Bickler, then vice-president of the Academy of Liberal Arts of 
Texas, solicited a pass from the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
Railroad for Miss Ney, giving the following reason: 


Miss Ney intends to visit the various cities of Texas for the pur- 
pose of delivering a lecture on “The Mission of Art,” hoping in this 
way to arouse an interest in and secure means for the speedy estab- 
lishment of the proposed Academy. 


These efforts of Elisabet and her associates were undoubtedly 
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somewhat grandiose for the time at which they were made. How- 
ever, they made slow but sure progress in awakening public 
opinion to the utter lack of any movement in Texas of that time 
to foster the arts. The state was rapidly growing in wealth and 
political power, and a new day was dawning of which Elisabet 
was keenly aware, and she was ready to take advantage of it. She 
lived long enough to see the awakening of a new attitude toward 
art in Texas, not only among the educators in the universities 
and colleges, but among the rank and file as well. When she died 
in 1907, there had been much progress made since the early 
1890's, when she almost single-handedly started her campaign. 
From all these strenuous efforts Elisabet harvested only meager 
compensation, but her life was enriched beyond measure by the 
continuing success of her crusade, and her fellow Texans showed 
their appreciation of it by their awakened enthusiasm and friend- 
ship for her and her work. 

Elisabet was an indefatigable worker. She worked hard to the 
day of her death. She produced quite a number of fine sculptures 
during her long career, both in Europe and in Texas. Only rela- 
tively few of her works placed in Europe survived the last war. 
Her busts of Bismarck and von Humboldt are still in the National 
Gallery in Berlin. The statue of Ludwig II, as Knight of the 
Order of Saint Hubert, is at Castle Herrenchiemsee, south of 
Munich. It is her best known work in Europe. Her very first 
statue, that of Saint Sebastian, which she did for the Bishop of 
Muenster while studying under Rauch, was badly damaged in 
the bombing of Muenster and the fragments may be seen in the 
garden of her old home there. All of the other statues she did for 
her native city were completely destroyed. Her “Sursum’’ and 
the bust of Dr. Montgomery were done on Madeira, that of 
Garibaldi on Caprera. A bomb destroyed her famous bust of 
Schopenhauer in Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Of greater importance to Elisabeth’s lasting fame are the statues 
and other works she did in Texas. Beginning with her first and 
most famous statues of Sam Houston and Stephen F. Austin, 
placed in Statutary Hall in the national capitol and in the state 
capitol at Austin, this list includes busts of Governors Lubbock, 
Roberts, Ross, and Sayers, busts of General William Polk 
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Hardeman, of Sir Swante Palm, John H. Reagan, Senator 
Joseph Burton Dibrell, William Jennings Bryan and Lorne Ney 
Montgomery, her reclining figure of General Albert Sidney 
Johnston, over his grave—one of her finest—and the statue of Lady 
Macbeth. The latter is on exhibit in the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D. C. Plaster casts of most of her works, European 
and ‘Texan, are on display at Formosa, now known as the Elisabet 
Ney Museum in Austin, and may be seen there. 

‘Texas owes a great debt of gratitude to those Texans who had 
the foresight to assure the preservation of Formosa and its val- 
uable contents for the people of Texas. Foremost among these 
patriotic citizens were Ella Peyton Dancy Dibrell and her hus- 
band, Senator J. B. Dibrell, who with the invaluable cooper- 
ation and counsel of Judge James W. McClendon of Austin, then 
a young lawyer of the city, secured for the people of Texas the 
purchase of Formosa and its contents from Dr. Edmund Mont- 
gomery after the death of Elisabet Ney. The continued interest 
of the Texas Fine Arts Association, ever since its organization 
shortly after Elisabet Ney’s death, in the preservation and display 
of her work has done much to keep alive the memory of Texas’ 
first great artist. 

As early as the year 1900 Bride Neil Taylor wrote of Elisabet 
Ney in C. W. Raines Yearbook for Texas the following tribute, 
which was also as early as 1900 quoted in Anna J. H. Penny- 
backer’s A New History of Texas: 


An account of the present state of art in Texas is chiefly an ac- 
count of our great sculptor, Elisabet Ney. It is needless to ask by 
what unexpected beneficence of fortune an artist, who was the 
glory of the most cultured art center of Europe, was vouchsafed to 
an obscure young State. God loves Texas; let that suffice to explain 
so delightful a miracle. The wonderful romance of our history 
inspired Miss Ney to apply her genius to the production of life- 
size statues of Austin and Houston, which are now of the most 
priceless of our possessions. 


The Texas story of the great artist needs to be retold. A half 
century has passed since her death in 1907, and although a num- 
ber of excellent biographies on her life have been written, the 
story of her career as an artist in Texas has never been adequately 
written. 
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A rare and perhaps the finest tribute to Elisabet Ney as a great 
Texas artist is contained in the following words of the distin- 
guished Texas jurist, Judge James W. McClendon, who as her 
attorney and adviser, knew her intimately during her lifetime. It 
reads as follows: 


To every Texan who esteems the finer spiritual values of life, the 
work of Elisabet Ney should have an especial interest. The soul of 
this great artist caught the true spirit of the noble pioneers who 
established our great commonwealth; and through the medium of 
her art she translated that spirit into enduring marble. But more 
than this, she brought to our people an inspiration and encourage- 
ment for laudable aspiration in her field of endeavor which has 
earned for her the title of the founder of art in Texas. 


Elisabet Ney died at her studio in Hyde Park in Austin, Texas, 
on June 29, 1907. In a simple grave in a small grove of live oaks, 
which she and Edmund had planted years before and proudly 
had watched to grow, Elisabet Ney’s body was laid to rest. Her 
body died, but her spirit and example live on. This is due pri- 
marily to three factors: 

The first factor was the purchase of the Ney studio, the first 
building ever erected solely for art purposes in ‘Texas, by Ella 
Peyton Dancy Dibrell, a great friend and admirer of Elisabet, and 
its conversion into what is now known as the Elisabet Ney Mu- 
seum, for many years and to this day, so ably cared for by Mrs. 
John Waltham Rutland, its curator. 

The second factor was the acquisition by the University of 
Texas of the collection of Elisabet Ney’s works of art with the 
agreement that the collection remain on exhibit in the Elisabet 
Ney Museum. 

The third and undoubtedly the most important factor was the 
organization of the Texas Fine Arts Association by a group of 
Elisabet Ney’s closest friends and admirers. On April 6, 1911, this 
group met in the studio in Hyde Park and adopted as its main 
objectives the “preservation of the Elisabet Ney Museum and col- 
lections; the promulgation of art and art principles and the 
arousal of widespread interest in art among the people of Texas.” 
At this first meeting the following officers and directors were 
elected: 
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President: James Wooten McClendon 

Vice-President: Former Governor Joseph Draper Sayers 
Vice-President: Dr. Sidney Edward Mezes 
Vice-President: Mrs. Joseph Burton Dibrell 

Secretary: Mrs. John A. Jackson 

Assistant Secretary: Miss Laura Driskill 

Treasurer: Miss Julia Pease 


Directors: 


Mrs. Joseph Burton Dibrell, Austin, Texas 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Austin, Texas 
Miss Julia Pease, Austin, Texas 

Mrs. Henry P. Drought, San Antonio, ‘Texas 
Mrs. Oscar Branch Colquitt, Austin, Texas 
Mrs. Samuel F. Carter, Houston, Texas 
Mrs, Joseph Draper Sayers, Austin, ‘Texas 
Mrs. Flora Cameron, Waco, Texas 

Mrs. William A. Callaway, Dallas, Texas 
Mrs. Cornelia Branch Stone, Galveston, Texas 
Mrs. Thomas F. Taylor, Austin, Texas 

Miss Emma Kyle Burleson, Austin, ‘Texas 


Later a charter was obtained from the State of Texas which set 
out the purpose of the corporation in the following language: 


The purpose for which this corporation is formed is the promotion 
of sculpture, painting and other fine arts, and in this connection 
more especially to maintain in the City of Austin the Elisabet Ney 
art studio and the collection of other works of art, and a museum of 


the fine arts; and generally to promote the fine arts in the State of 
Texas. 


Ever since its organization, the Texas Fine Arts Association has 
faithfully carried on its great mission to promote and strengthen 
the cause of the fine arts in Texas. On April 6, 1961, the Texas 
Fine Arts Association had carried on this great task in the grand 
tradition of Elisabet Ney for fifty years. During these years it con- 

_ tributed greatly to turn into a reality Elisabet Ney’s grand dream 
of Texas devoting its great energies, its resources, and its wealth 
| to the development of the fine arts. 
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extolled the advantages of a new seven-passenger model car 

with a multiple vacuum exhaust, a gauge in the gasoline 
tank, a running board tool box, and a price tag of $2,959. More 
than $200,000 had been expended on permanent improvements 
at the State Fair Grounds. J. A. D. McCurdy was a big attraction 
at the State Fair of Texas until he “tossed like a chip on an angry 
sea” while negotiating a complete circle and was tossed fifty feet 
to the earth in his biplane. Cal P. Rodgers, the birdman, stopped 
there on his flight across the continent. Herbert A. Kline’s midway 
shows, approximately 2,000 fowls from ten states on exhibition 
in the poultry division, grand opera, and a Texas Futurity horse 
race with a $2,500 purse offered entertainment. 

The most memorable aspect of the 1911 Texas State Fair, how- 
ever, was the appearance of the governor of New Jersey. Early in 
October the Dallas Morning News announced that Governor 
Woodrow Wilson would be the principal speaker at the American 
Bible Society’s tercentenary anniversary of the translation of the 
authorized version of the Bible and that the dignitary had con- 
sented to “speak in the race track grandstand” on the afternoon 
of October 28. 

As early as August 7, 1911, approximately two hundred per- 
sons, at the call of Thomas Bell Love, Dallas lawyer and Prohibi- 
tion leader, met in Austin to set up a formal organization of 
Texans backing Wilson for the 1912 nomination as president.’ 
On the day that Wilson’s acceptance as speaker was announced, 
the Dallas Morning News contained a statement by John Jacob 
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Lentz, former Ohio congressman, in Dallas on private business. 
Lentz told a reporter that he “regarded Woodrow Wilson as the 
logical candidate for President by the Democrats.” The following 
day the New Jersey State Democratic Convention met to adopt 
a platform, and the one approved “was eulogistic of the Admin- 
istration of Governor Wilson.”* The governor was chairman of 
the committee on resolutions and following the group’s adoption, 
an assemblyman offered a motion pledging the support of the 
convention to the governor for the presidency. 


The Governor was on his feet in an instant and moved that the 
resolution be laid on the table. Indication of a choice for the 
Presidency, he said, was vested in the people through the election 
of delegates to the National Convention and this is where the 
matter should rest. The motion was adopted.‘ 


A week later Frank Jenne Cannon, managing editor of the 
Rocky Mountain News and a former congressman and United 
States senator from Utah, was in Dallas. Interviewed in the lobby 
of the Oriental Hotel, Cannon commented, “With Woodrow 
Wilson or Champ Clark opposing W. H. Taft, I believe that the 
Democratic Party can surely win the election next year.” The re- 
mark proved especially interesting to Texans, for the appearance 
of Wilson had been publicized already, and on October 12, the 
Knights of Columbus revealed that Champ Clark, Speaker of the 
House, would visit Dallas on October 17. Tickets for his lecture 
on ‘“The United States of America in the Twentieth Century” at 
the Lake Cliff Casino were priced at fifty cents for general admis- 
sion, seventy-five cents for reserved seats, and one dollar for box 
seats. 

General interest had been aroused throughout Texas concern- 
ing the activities and personality of the New Jersey governor. 
To associate this new presidential prospect more closely with the 
Democratic Party and to reassure Texans that Wilson was a Demo- 
crat, Senator Charles Allen Culberson released the following 
telegram from Edward Mandell House: 


New York, October 20, 1911. Senator C. A. Culberson, Dallas, Texas: 
Governor Woodrow Wilson informs me that he voted for Palmer 


’Dallas Morning News, October 3, 1911. 
4Ibid. 
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and Buckner in 1896, and later for both William Jennings Bryan and 
Judge Parker, and that he never at any time supported a republican 
ticket. The friends of Governor Wilson would appreciate your giv- 
ing wide publicity to this statement. © 86 Sie 


The Texas reception committee for Governor Wilson assembled 
on October 23 at the office of Royall R. Watkins, and members 
were encouraged to be at the train station “and to have machines 
and buggies that may be used” when the New Jersey governor 
arrived. Badges, committeemen learned, were ready and could be 
picked up at the office of Murrell L. Buckner, 107 Field Street. 
A reunion of the 1879-1880 class of the University of Virginia 
was scheduled to coincide with Wilson’s Dallas visit, and seven 
former classmates of the New Jersey executive indicated inten- 
tions of attending, among them Judge Thomas T. Holloway of 
Dallas, a deskmate of Wilson.? Chairmen of the arrangements 
committee of the Bible tercentenary observance disclosed that 
“exercises are to begin at 10:30 A.M. and in order to prevent 
disturbance for Gov. Wilson in his address, the doors of the audi- 
torium will be closed at 11 o'clock. No charge will be made for 
seats.’ Members of the group agreed to receive the speaker in 
the parlors of the First Baptist Church thirty minutes before the 
scheduled address. 

An announcement was made that Wilson would speak at the 
Bible conference at 10:30, would deliver an address at the Coli- 
seum at 3:30 in the afternoon, and ride the interurban for an 
8:30 P.M. speech in the Fort Worth City Hall. When it was first 
disclosed that Wilson would, be in Dallas, Fort Worth admirers 
invited him to make an appearance in their city, but he declined. 
Following the organization of a Fort Worth Wilson club, members 
extended additional invitations and on Wednesday it was pub- 
licized that the presidential aspirant would deliver a talk in Fort 
Worth.® On the same day, details for the Dallas visit were made 
public. Seats in the main auditorium of the Coliseum were to 
be open to the public. 


5Waco Times-Herald, October 21, 1911. 
®Dallas Morning News, October 26, 1911. 
TIbid. 

8Fort Worth Record, October 29, 1911. 
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The seats upon the rostrum, of which there will be probably 150 
are for the visiting delegations and for a few invited persons resid- 
ing in Dallas. Admission to the stage will be through the rear doors 
only, and as doorkeepers W. N. Coe, John H. Cullom and Pat 
O'Keefe are to officiate.® 


Wilson would stay in the Oriental Hotel, and the entrance 
to that building would have a large banner stretched over it: 
‘Dallas’ 140,000 and all Texas welcome the people’s next Pres- 
ident, Hon. Woodrow Wilson, Governor of New Jersey.” A 
large picture of Governor Wilson would be placed over the 
banner. Royall R. Watkins, secretary of the Dallas County 
Woodrow Wilson Club, told a Dallas Morning News reporter: 


It was first planned to have a public reception at night in Dallas, 
the first few minutes to be devoted to the presentation of those 
who formed the first Wilson club in Texas, but at the urgent re- 
quest of Fort Worth and Dallas admirers, it was decided to have 
Gov. Wilson in Fort Worth., if he would consent to speak so often. 
He consented.?° 


As October 28, designated Woodrow Wilson Day (also Texas 
Inventors Day) , drew near, interest increased. Carloads of Demo- 
crats from Houston, San Antonio, San Angelo, Santa Anna, 
Ballinger, Temple, Marshall, Sherman, and Texarkana were ex- 
pected." Large delegations from Tyler, Wills Point, Waco, Far- 
mersville, and Denton indicated their intentions of being in 
Dallas,* and Judge J. B. Haynes announced that a large party 
of citizens from Cleburne would hear Dr. Wilson.** From William 
S. Lemly, city attorney of Temple, came word that the supporters 
of Wilson had organized to attend the fair, and Lemly already had 
ordered lithographer cards of the New Jersey governor placed in 
prominent places over the city.* Congressman Morris Sheppard, 
candidate for the Senate, and Congressman Robert Lee Henry 
from Waco, a crowd from McKinney, delegations from Bonham 
and Mt. Pleasant, and other officials made plans to be present when 


*Dallas Morning News, October 26, 1911. 
10] bid. 

11Jbid., October 24, 1911. 

12Ibid., October 26, 1911. 
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Wilson came to Dallas.** Editorially, the Dallas Morning News 
predicted that Dr. Wilson would “doubtless speak to an audience 
that will be limited only by the size of the building in which he is 
to speak.”*® The day of Wilson’s arrival the same paper reported: 


Only a State convention could have drawn more politicians to 
Dallas than were in evidence yesterday, to be largely increased by 
today’s morning trains. They simply swarmed in the hotel lobbies 
and really spared little time for the Fair. While numbers of them 
came for today’s Woodrow Wilson program, they talked Texas poli- 
tics from every angle, and were apparently afraid to get very far 
away from their hotels for fear something might be said in their 
absence." 


At 5:35 o'clock on October 26 Dr. Woodrow Wilson, accom- 
panied by his secretary, Walter Measday, and Edward S. Under- 
hill, correspondent for the Newark News, boarded the train in 
Madison, Wisconsin.** Delegations from Muskogee and other 
Oklahoma towns joined the Wilson train, and Andrew Randall, 
son of Congressman Choice Boswell Randell, boarded the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas at Parsons, Kansas.‘** The party arrived in 
Dallas at g:10 o'clock on the morning of October 28, and as Gov- 
ernor Wilson stepped from the rail car, he was met by Gov- 
ernor Oscar Branch Colquitt, followed by Senator Charles Allen 
Culberson “ .. . and if anybody else got ahead of Patrick O’Keefe— 
who was throwing up his hat and doing his best to give the Prince- 
ton yell—it wasn’t apparent.’’?° 

The Relk and Harris Band played as Wilson greeted his recep- 
tion committee, and the Princeton men gave “‘their college yell.” 
Former University of Virginia students were at the Katy station 
wearing the orange and blue colors of their school. Among them 
were Dr. Edgar Lovett, Houston; Charles A. Culberson, Dallas; 
Thomas M. Holloway, Dallas; John C. Robertson, Dallas; George 
W. Jalonick, Dallas; H. C. Coke, Dallas; W. L. Robertson, Dallas; 
W. T. Strange, Dallas; Leon Blum, Dallas; H. David Hughes, 
Dallas; F. D. Minor, Galveston; John W. Harris, Galveston; 
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Hampson Gary, Tyler; John T. Bonner, Tyler; Chris T. Boner, 
Tyler; Calvin Maples Cureton, Meredian; W. D. Wilson, Bay 
City; and Robert A. Rodgers, Oklahoma City. Wilson entered a 
carriage with the Texas governor, Culberson, and John C. Rob- 
ertson, president of the Dallas Woodrow Wilson Club. A carriage 
immediately behind the one bearing the two chief executives 
contained Mayor William M. Holland, and City Commissioners 
Henderson, Nelms, Lee, and Bartlett. Joined by other carriages, 
the procession went to the Oriental Hotel with crowds demand- 
ing “Wilson! Wilson! Speech! Speech!” As soon as Wilson had 
signed the guest register at the hotel and was on the stairway land- 
ing, he and his party halted. Governor Colquitt introduced Gov- 
ernor Wilson, who smilingly surveyed the crowd until the ap- 
plause subsided. “ ... Gov. Wilson, in pleasing manner, expressed 
his very great delight at finding himself in Dallas, adding that he 
had for a long time planned to visit Texas.”*! The governor then 
related: 


I was a little disappointed over the means of transportation. A 
friend of my father’s once told him that they didn’t travel on rail- 
roads in ‘Texas, but by parallels of latitude. I have been disappointed 
in not traveling in this manner. I want to say, as I have always 
said, that as a southerner I don’t have to have things explained to 
me. I know what is going to happen next. My speech this morning 
is non-political. I must go upstairs and empty my head of politics 
and fill it with the things I am going to say.** 


The band immediately began to play “Dixie.” 

Twenty minutes before his speech was scheduled in the First 
Baptist Church, Wilson attended a reception in the parlors as 
planned. E. R. Hendrix, member of the College of Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, presided at the meeting 
which followed. On the program were the singing of “America,” 
the invocation by the Rev. William M. Anderson of Dallas, 
the recitation of the Apostle’s Creed by Bishop Alexander C. 
Garrett of Dallas, the singing of “Seedtime and Harvest” by a 
quartet,”* the reading of the Scripture (XIX Psalm) by Dr. 


21] bid. 
22Fort Worth Record, October 29, 1911. 


23Members of the quartet were David Ormesher, first tenor; Marvin Jackson, 
second tenor; A. A. Hartzell, baritone; and Joseph Rucker, bass. 
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Robert Stewart Hyer, president of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, the delivery of a prayer by the Rev. Frank L. Jewett of the 
Texas Bible Chair in Austin, the singing of a hymn “How Firm 
a Foundation,” the introduction of Governor Wilson by Rev. 
Samuel Palmer Brooks, president of Baylor University, and the 
keynote address “Life and the Bible’ by Dr. Wilson. Following 
the talk, another hymn “Onward Christian Soldiers” was sung, 
and the Rev. George Washington Ray, pastor of First Congrega- 
tional Church of Fort Worth, gave the benediction.** Wilson’s 
talk drew the following comments: 


In its delivery, Gov. Wilson appeared at his best, the occasion and 
surroundings were in harmony and he spoke with easy grace. He 
appeared to feel that he was on familiar ground as he discussed the 
philosophy of life and the struggle of the “handsome” and the 
evil passions. He was the scholar engaged in a congenial task.?® 


The San Antonio Express described the address as “a speech 
that several bishops and hundreds of ministers of all denomina- 
tions pronounced splendid.”** 

Approximately fifty guests attended a luncheon at the Oriental 
Hotel, where Cato Sells of Cleburne acted as toastmaster. Two 
candidates for the United States Senate, Choice Boswell Randell 
and Morris Sheppard, were present. Governor Oscar Branch 
Colquitt and his opponent in the gubernatorial race, Judge Wil- 
liam F. Ramsey, were seated beside the guest of honor, “ ... and 
one paid him as many compliments as the other. Governor Col- 
quitt has not declared for any particular candidate, but said 
tonight he had found Governor Wilson a charming man. ‘I like 
him very much,’ he added.’’** In introducing Governor Wilson 
at the luncheon, the Texas chief executive said: “We have only 
one political party in Texas, but there are enough political fights 
in that one for half a dozen.”* 

The morning papers had quoted Chairman J. Shelby Williams 
as saying that ‘Texas Democrats were instructed for Joe W. Bailey 


24Dallas Morning News, October 29, 1911. 
25Fort Worth Record, October 29, 1911. 
26San Antonio Express, October 29, 1911. 
27] bid. 

28Dallas Morning News, October 29, 1911. 
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for President at Galveston the year before and “‘that the organi- 
zation should live up to its pledge.’’*® In answer, Robert Lee 
Henry said: 


. it was a far cry from the expression of a few men gathered 
together in a “Bailey convention” and the wish of the “sovereign 
Democrats of Texas.” The latter, he said, would pay no attention 
whatever either to the action of the Galveston convention or the 
desires of Mr. Williams. They would, he said, instruct with prac- 
tically unanimous vote for the nomination of Woodrow Wilson.*° 


Congressman Henry also declared: 


I predict that if we have a Democratic primary, Texas will give 
100,000 majority to Woodrow Wilson. (Cheers and applause.), and 
that if we don’t have a primary, that Wilson will carry four-fifths 
of the counties of Texas. (More applause.) I absolutely know that 
four-fifths of the Democrats of my Congressional district are for 
Gov. Wilson for our next President. (More applause.)** 


Former Governor Thomas M. Campbell made these statements: 


It gives me pleasure to state to him that when the Texas Demo- 
crats have an opportunity to respond there will be no one in the 
running except Woodrow Wilson. The welcome given him today is 
shared by all the Texas people, regardless of party affiliations, and we 
have on Texas soil the next President of the United States.*? 


Other statements were given by Cone Johnson of Tyler, Colonel 
William Greene Sterett, State Game and Fish Commissioner; and 
Jack Beall, congressman of Waxahachie. 


For the first time in public utterance Gov. Wilson at the luncheon 
yesterday expressed his belief that Democratic success was certain 
next year, giving as his reason for expecting that success the fact 
that the Democratic party was controlled by the progressives of 
the country, while the progressive Republicans could not control 
their party. The progressive movement was certain to be victorious, 
and it could only be so through the Democratic party.** 


29S§an Antonio Express, October 29, 1911. 
30] bid. 
31Dallas Morning News, October 29, 1911. 
32Ibid. 
331 bid. 
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Speaking to 7,500%* persons in the Coliseum that afternoon 
“with pleasing address and forceful, although always calm de- 
meanor,’’** Governor Wilson appealed to Texans by reference to 
contributions of the Lone Star State. 


Texas is recognized from one end of this country to the 
other as one of the States which has led in the progressive move- 
ment of our times. (Cheers) 

It has showed the way for the establishment of commission gov- 
ernment in our cities: the way out of chaos into self-government. 
It was the leadership of Texas that showed us the way in which to 
regulate railroads by railway commissions. It was Texas that first 
began to regulate the bond issue of public service corporations.** 


In describing to the Fort Worth audience the ovation that Gov- 
ernor Wilson received in the Dallas Coliseum, Judge Sam Hunter 
said: “At Dallas today after Gov. Wilson had spoken a few words, 
beginning his speech, the entire audience arose and gave him such 
an ovation that he was unable to proceed for several minutes. 

87 For his talk, the chief executive of New Jersey arrived 
dressed in “‘a light tan felt hat ..., a dark overcoat and dark blue 
suit.”** The correspondent who had covered the appearance of 
Wilson before the American Bible Society declared that the 
speaker did not create such a favorable impression when he began 
to discuss politics in the Coliseum that afternoon. 


Instead of a stylishly-dressed, well-groomed audience of church- 
goers assembled in a comfortable church, where his clear-toned 
but not robust voice could be heard by all, he found himself in 
a vast building and a setting and atmosphere wholly different. His 
theme was politics and he was under the restraint of an aspirant 
for the presidency. His voice was not strong enough to reach the 
limits of the hall and, unable to hear, many of those in the rear 
of the hall left. All who were close enough to hear, however, gave 
close attention and the order was perfect.*® 


34The reporter for the Fort Worth Record gave the number as 4,000; the San 
Antonio Express set it at 5,000, and the Houston Chronicle estimated the number 
as 8,000. 

35Dallas Morning News, October 29, 1911. 
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On its editorial page the Houston Chronicle commented that 
the address“... is one of the best of his recent public utterances— 
brief addresses characterized by exact knowledge, clear thinking 
and brave speech.”’*° The San Antonio Express observed that “Not 
less than two score of the appellate and district judges of the State 
were in attendance and far more than a majority of the Texas 
Legislature sat in the hall.’’* 

At 6:30 that afternoon Wilson and party, composed of Thomas 
B. Love, Cato Sells, and Colonel Richard M. Wynne, took a 
special interurban car to Fort Worth. They arrived at the West- 
brook Hotel an hour later and were escorted to dinner with State 
Railroad Commissioner William D. Williams. Half an hour later, 
Governor Wilson was driven by automobile to City Hall, where 
arrangements for his appearance had been made by Judge William 
P. McLean, Clifford Beckham, Frank N. Graves, Bryan Goree, 
and C. K. Lee. Music was presented by Cox’s Band, which “re- 
paired to the lawn in front of the building to welcome the Gov- 
ernor when he arrived.’** City Hall was decorated with potted 
palms, streamers, and cut flowers, “which almost concealed the 
walls and railing surrounding the rostrum.” Above the speaker’s 
stand were streamers bearing the words, “Woodrow Wilson and 
United Democracy” and “Woodrow Wilson, the Representative 
American.”” Above the entrance to the auditorium was a picture of 
the speaker with this caption, “Woodrow Wilson, 1912.’’** Approx- 
imately 1,000 visitors were reported in Fort Worth to hear the 
speech. 

Judge McLean introduced William D. Williams, former mayor 
of Fort Worth, who presented Wilson. The future president 
“smiled blandly,’** then declared: 


The time has come for the people to take the ax and clear the 
jungle away to bring their public servants out into the open with 
nothing to hide behind. At present the Democratic party has a golden 
opportunity not to serve itself, but to serve the country.*® 


40Houston Chronicle, October 29, 1911. 
#1San Antonio Express, October 29, 1911. 
42Fort Worth Record, October 29, 1911. 
43] bid. 

44Ibid. 
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Re-stating much of what he had said at the Coliseum in Dallas 
earlier in the day, Wilson declared that: 


Texas had also taught the cities the Galveston plan of government, 
which had sprung from the terrible disaster at Galveston. The Com- 
mission form of government would in time come to be known as 
the “American” form of government. Instead of a "Twant me system of 
government of the old Tweed ring, the Galveston plan had converted 
it into the "Tis You plan. (Applause.)** 


Following his Fort Worth appearance, Wilson returned to Dallas 
for the night. Judge Leroy G. Denman and other San Antonians 
tried to persuade him to visit their city, but he declared that he 
was forced to return to campaign in his home state.’ 

On October 29 Governor Wilson boarded the 8:30 a.m. Texas 
and Pacific train for Little Rock. What had been described by 
some observers as political unity in the presence of the presiden- 
tial aspirant was considered by others as hospitality mistaken 
for harmony. 


for Governor Colquitt contented himself with the utterance 
of a few meaningless platitudes, and said nothing at all about sup- 
porting the Governor for the presidency. Neither did Senator Bailey 
give his blessing to the occasion.** 


Governor Colquitt left Dallas for New Orleans to attend a 
cotton conference. “All the Governor wished to say about the 
fight for presidential instructions was what he told The Express 
months ago, that he is not in the business of nominating a Pres- 
ident just now.’’*° 

Editorial writers of the Houston Chronicle did not agree with 
Colquitt, for that publication declared: 


Woodrow Wilson is today the best hope of the democracy and of 
the American people for constructive and conservative democratic 
leadership in the government at Washington. By his own wit, courage, 
candor and independence of mind he has won the confidence of 
the masses to an extent never before matched by any American 


46Dallas Morning News, October 29, 1911. 
47San Antonio Express, October 29, 1911. 


48Link, “The Wilson Movement in Texas, 1910-1912,” Southwestern Historical 
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statesman in a like brief period of time. Texans admire and trust 
him because he stands boldly for the national application of those 
progressive democratic policies which Texas was first to write upon 
American statute books.*° 


Senator Bailey’s absence from the Dallas area at this time was 
conspicuous, and of special interest, in the light of later develop- 
ments, was the absence of any mention of Edward Mandell House, 
who was to become President Wilson’s chief adviser. House was 
not in Texas when the Wilson for President Clubs were formed, 
and at the time of Wilson’s appearance in Dallas, Colonel House 
was in New York.** 


50Houston Chronicle, October 29, 1911. 


51Alexander L. George and Juliette L. George, Woodrow Wilson and Colonel 
House (New York, 1956), 90; Charles Seymour (ed.), The Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House (4 vols.; New York, 1926), I, 44. 


Early Norwegians in 
Northeast Texas 


by DARWIN PAYNE 


HE FIRST TWO NORWEGIAN SETTLEMENTS IN TEXAS resulted 

after friends of journalist Johan Reinert Reiersen induced 

him to visit America in 1844 and investigate the social and 
economic possibilities for Norwegian settlers. 

After being supplied with three hundred “specie dollars,” 
Reiersen sailed to New Orleans to investigate the New World. 
He visited Illinois and Wisconsin, where numerous Norwegians 
already lived. He looked at Missouri and Ohio but decided Cali- 
fornia was too far for consideration as a place for colonization." 

At New Orleans the consul from the young Republic of Texas 
heard of Reiersen’s plans and made a generous offer for settlement 
in Texas. Reiersen was induced to travel by stagecoach to Austin 
for further information. He was met in Austin by Sam Houston, 
president of the republic, who promised governmental support 
for the settlers if they chose ‘Texas. 

Back in Norway Reiersen published a book giving information 
to all prospective emigrants to America. The book included an 
informative chapter on Texas. His views also were given space 
in many Norwegian newspapers, including his own paper, 
Christianssandsposten.? This publicity helped convince many Nor- 
wegians to settle in the New World. 

The next spring, 1845, Reiersen was back in New Orleans with 
his father, his brother, Christian Grogaard, and a small vanguard 
of friends. While en route they decided to wait until their arrival 
in Louisiana before making a decision as to where they would 
settle. Before choosing Texas they wanted to hear assurance that 
it would go into the Union. That assurance came when they 


iLyder L. Unstad, “The First Norwegian Migration Into Texas, Four ‘America 
Letters,” Norwegian-American Studies and Records, VIII, 40. 


2Ibid., 41. 
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heard of the congressional resolution advocating the annexation 
of ‘Texas.* 

Before leaving New Orleans Ole Reiersen, father of J. R. 
Reiersen, bought a land patent for 1,476 acres in Texas with the 
assurance that he could choose any unclaimed land he wished.‘ 
Most of the group departed for the new home by way of Natchi- 
toches and Nacogdoches to San Augustine, where they purchased 
wagon teams and were cheated in the trade.’ Others, led by 
Grogaard, traveled by way of Marshall.° 

The area they had selected was in Henderson County, in the 
northeastern part of the state. They named their settlement Nor- 
mandy, which later came to be called Brownsboro as it is today. 

Although this was the first Norwegian colony in Texas, a lone 
Norwegian by the name of Johannes Nordboe had drifted from 
the upper Mississippi colonies in 1838 to become the first Nor- 
wegian settler. Nordboe, who practiced medicine although he was 
not a licensed doctor, settled on a 1,920-acre farm just south of 
Dallas. 

After settling at Brownsboro Reiersen returned to New Orleans 
to welcome a larger group of expected settlers. But many of them 
were unable to get away from Norway that year. Most of those 
who did come decided to go on up the Mississippi River, so the 
little colony at Brownsboro barely increased in size that year. 

In 1846 a large group of immigrants from Norway landed in 
New Orleans. These travelers, headed for the Texas colony, met 
early misfortune when their boat on the Red River sank with all 
their belongings.’ But they forged through the unfamiliar land 
to Brownsboro, where events were not going too well either. 
Grogaard, a favorite among the settlers, had died. Grogaard had 
been their teacher and preacher, and his death was a mortal blow 

8’Theodore C. Blegen, Norwegian Migration to America 1825-1860 (Northfield, 
Minn., 1931), 182. 
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to the strugglers. Besides this unfortunate loss, the geographical 
situation of the area was not to the liking of the Norwegians. The 
climate was too hot, water was almost inaccessible, timber was 
poor, and what they called “climate fever” dealt severe trouble. 
Cholera, troublesome and frequent, claimed many victims. 

Few immigrants made their way to the little outpost in 1847, 
but Elise Foyen and J. M. C. W. Waerenskjold, who married the 
next year, were noteworthy contributions. Both, highly literate, 
wrote numerous letters to Norway telling of experiences in their 
community. Although the group in Texas was small compared 
with other American Norwegian settlements, the letters of the 
Waerenskjolds gave Texas an inordinate amount of publicity and 
prestige back in Norway. 

Because of the sickness and hardships at Brownsboro Reiersen 
led his family and others early in 1848 to a new colony spraddled 
on the Kaufman and Van Zandt County line. The Waerenskjolds 
joined the Reiersens there, and in 1850 fourteen more Norwegian 
families came to the area.’ The new site, known as Four Mile 
Prairie or Prairieville, replaced Brownsboro as the major settle- 
ment. Some of the Brownsboro colonists moved on to the Nor- 
wegian settlements in the upper Mississippi valley. By 1850 the 
population of the two Norwegian communities had reached 105.° 

Some of the letters written by the Prairieville settlers in 1852 
and 1853 were published in Arbeider-Foreningernes Blad, the 
organ of the Norwegian labor movement. These letters give good 
insight to the problems, hopes, and attitudes of the immigrants. 
Especially evident is their dissatisfaction with the soil of the area. 

From T. Grimseth to T. A. Gjestvang, July 20, 1852: 


The soil in this part of the country is of various qualities; here 
in Texas some of the land is so rich that I do not think any better 
can be found on this earth, but it is useless to look for that kind 
of land in the neighborhood of Four Mile. Although the soil 
here is not so poor that it prevents a man from making some reason- 
able headway, I can tell you that I shall leave here as soon as I 
can obtain land somewhere else, where the yield may be ten times 
as much in a year. Mr. Reiersen himself has, so far as I am able 


8Blegen, Norwegian Migration to America 1825-1860, p. 184. 
®Ibid., 185. 
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to judge, a part of the very best land near Four Mile, but even that 
is far from as good as I have seen in other districts. Mr. Reiersen 
himself realizes this full well; but when he settled he had not been 
here very long.?° 


Grimseth mentioned that Reiersen and a group had traveled 
northward in search of better land. They found land which was 
agreeable to all of them 120 miles away on the West Fork of the 
Trinity River where it is joined by Walnut Creek. The only 
unpleasing aspect of the land, he said, was that it was completely 
deserted and unsettled. 

Especially discouraged was J. Brunstad, who wrote to T. A. 
Gjestvang on July 21, 1852, that: 


The soil here at Four Mile is poorer in quality than I had be- 
lieved land of this kind could be in America, and I can assure 
you that it is far from being as you have been informed. In addi- 
tion, we have no other water than what we can find in stagnant 
pools in the brook, where even the pigs are wallowing and bathing. 
Furthermore, this water has to be carried a long distance, which, of 
course, is an unfortunate handicap in a country with such a hot 
climate.” 


The prolific Mrs. Waerenskjold warned prospective Norwegian 
settlers in a letter saying ‘one who neither knows how nor wants 
to work, and who does not possess a sufficient amount of money, 
will not have any success in America.” Not so pessimistic as others, 
however, Mrs. Waerenskjold told of a good crop that summer 
in 1852 for all kinds of farm products.” 


Religious customs of the Texans were found highly interesting 
by Mrs. Waerenskjold, and she gave a vivid description of a camp 
meeting in one letter. 


I must tell you a little about camp meetings, which are the most 
extraordinarily odd form of Christian worship that any person 
can imagine. Somewhere in the woods they build a shed—that is to 
say, a roof which rests on post, but has neither walls nor floor; 
there are a few logs to sit on, as well as a raised platform that serves 
as the pulpit. There are five preachers present—at times even more 
than that—who continue preaching day and night for a whole 


10Translated by Lyder L. Unstad in “The First Norwegian Migration Into Texas,” 
Norwegian-American Studies and Records, VIII, 46. 
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week. The people in the vicinity congregate around the camp and 
and remain there—some in wagons and tents, and others in small 
log houses which they have constructed for their own comforts there. 
All of them bring from home sufficient food products and house- 
hold utensils for the length of time they intend to stay. We arrived 
at the camp at noon and left the place at midnight. We were at 
once invited to dinner by two American families, after which we 
entered the church, where nothing out of the ordinary took place 
this time. But, later on in the evening the women folks wandered 
out into the forest for the so-called secret prayers; the men folks 
went in another direction for the same purpose. They alternately 
sang psalms and poured forth long prayers—which various ones 
present speak responsively. They become so inspired on these oc- 
casions that one after another they begin to sing and cry out as 
loudly as they are able, clapping their hands, “Glory! Glory!” They 
begin pounding on the ones nearest, laughing and crying—in short, 
conducting themselves like perfectly insane people. At the evening 
service the same comic behavior took place, and the preachers exerted 
themselves to the highest ecstasies. At these camp meetings people 
are baptized, married, and tendered the Lord’s Supper. On the whole, 
it must be said that the feelings that the whole comedy aroused were 
nothing less than devotional. 


While the social life of the Texans was certainly different from 
that the Norwegians formerly had practiced, the settlers soon de- 
veloped patriotism for their chosen home. The leader himself, 
Reiersen, said 


I feel free and independent among a free people, who are not 
chained down by any old class or caste systems; and I am very proud 
of belonging to a mighty nation, whose institutions will and must in 
time come to dominate the entire civilized world, because they are 
founded primarily on principles that sound intelligence must recognize 
as the only ones that are right and correct.'* 


Like the others, however, Reiersen was unhappy with the 
quality of land and water. He complained that after spring rains 
the surface soil was baked hard by the summer heat. The soil in 
the western portion of the county bordering the East Fork of 
the Trinity River was of a different nature. Reiersen said ‘the 
entire surface soil is as black as pitch, with a bluish subsoil, but 
it lacks the least trace of sand.” Although Reiersen said the soil 
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was rich and fertile and appeared to be inexhaustible, he regretted 
that it was so hard to break. The task required from four to five 
pairs of oxen.*® 

While Reiersen and others usually sounded pessimistic, a re- 
port on the accomplishments of the Norwegians was favorable. 


all of the Norwegians who came to this country in 1847 
from the mountain communities in western Norway have, without 
exception, become well-to-do people. Most of them possessed very 
little surplus capital when they arrived; some were without a penny 
and a few were in debt for their passage across the ocean. Now, 
all of them have bought land and have paid for it; they have built 
good houses; they have sufficient cattle, oxen, and horses for the 
management of their farms; and they get annual crops so large that 
there is a surplus to be sold to the newcomers. A few of these men, 
who had large families and debts of more than one hundred dollars 
each, can now be estimated as being worth more than one thousand 
dollars per family. They have succeeded even under unfavorable 
circumstances; and all of them are actually independent farmers, 
free from any fears of either taxes, mortgages, or foreclosures ... 
I believe that skillful men from your own district may expect to 
make much better progress—especially if they take favorable land.1* 


In 1849 Cleng Peerson, who had become famous for leading 
Norwegian immigrants into the Upper Mississippi valley, visited 
the East Texas settlement. He reprimanded the settlers for the 
land they had chosen, pointing out that it was unlike their native 
land. He asked why they did not move since the area had proved 
unhealthy, since the soil was deteriorating yearly, and since their 
dissatisfaction was evident.*7 While he did not like their land, 
Peerson did concede that they raised good crops. But he added 
that he could not approve of the method of settlement in estab- 
lishing themselves together instead of spreading out more so as to 
have greater freedom in their sphere of action.*® 

Although Peerson made no mention of slavery in his criticisms, 
there is no doubt that the Norwegians’ antagonism toward this 
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institution greatly hindered the growth of the Texas colonies in 
favor of the northern settlements.*® 

In answering a series of travel letters published in France which 
severely criticized ‘Texas, Mrs. Waerenskjold was quick to contra- 
dict in behalf of her new home. So far as social conditions were 
concerned, she said, “It is not here as in Norway, where equality 
and freedom are found only on paper, but not in real life.” She 
said she was greatly opposed to slavery, but admitted that slaves 
in Texas were treated better and were often in better positions 
than laborers in Norway. Of all states, Mrs. Waerenskjold said, 
Texas was best and she maintained that people would improve 
their status by coming to Texas, especially if they were poor. Her 
letter, published in at least two Norwegian newspapers, was ac- 
companied by statements of other settlers corroborating its ac- 
curacy.”° 

Mrs. Waerenskjold, a tremendous force in the Prairieville com- 
munity, organized a temperance society and a Lutheran congre- 
gation, taught school, and even persuaded her husband to preach 
until a trained pastor could be secured. In 1849, through her 
initiative, the Reverend Elling Eielsen came to Texas on a mis- 
sionary journey. She also led a movement which called Emil 
Fredericksen as minister of the Gospel at Four Mile Norwegian 
Lutheran Congregation, where he stayed from 1854 to 1857. Mrs. 
Waerenskjold’s husband eventually was assassinated because of his 
vehement anti-slavery views.*? 

Brownsboro and Prairieville did not meet the high expecta- 
tions of the Norwegians for a variety of reasons. Perhaps their 
expectations were too high, for they certainly made material head- 
way. The climate was all right in winter, but the settlers were 
unaccustomed to the summer heat and consequently were plagued 
with diseases and epidemics. Medical aid was not easily obtained. 
After the first year the soil grew progressively worse.** Water at that 
time was clean and clear, but no streams had enough volume for 
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milling purposes.’* Soon the settlers inevitably began to think of a 
better location. 

When the state legislature created Bosque County out of the 
northern part of McLennan County on February 3, 1854, the 
setting was laid for the third and most important of the Norwegian 
settlements in Texas. Ole Canuteson had been living near Dallas 
and was influenced by Cleng Peerson, who lived there with him 
from 1850 to 1854, to found a settlement in the new county. The 
northeast Texas settlers also began plans to migrate from Kauf- 
man to Bosque County. Peerson was now too old to be the 
leader, but he followed Canuteson to the new land. The area was 
hilly, fresh water and timber were plentiful, and there was enough 
clear land for farming. Promising reports from the area led family 
after family from the Kaufman County settlement to the highly 
acclaimed land. 

Reiersen, the leader of the original settlers to Northeast Texas, 
died in Prairieville on September 6, 1864. In the fall and winter 
of 1867 an epidemic hit the Prairieville settlement and twelve 
people died among the thirty-three families remaining there. In 
the spring of 1868 twelve of the families joined the others in 
Bosque County.** By 1870 there were 716 Norwegians in Bosque 
County, although Norwegian immigration to Texas had been 
almost nil during the Civil War.?® 

In 1961, the Norwegian descendants are assimilated into the 
farming communities at Brownsboro and Prairieville. Only a few 
Norwegian names may be seen on mailboxes. 

A vivid reminder, though, still stands about three miles east 
of the village of Prairieville. A Lutheran church, founded more 
than 100 years earlier by Mrs. Waerenskjold, remains the gather- 
ing place of those who have retained their religious ancestry. 
Behind the neat frame church is the old cemetery full of Nor- 
wegian names on moss-covered tombstones. The simple church 
and cemetery are the only physical remains of the hardy pioneer 
settlement. 


*8Unstad, “The First Norwegian Migration Into Texas,” Norwegian-American 
Studies and Records, VIII, 53. 


*4Interview with W. T. Tergerson, Cranfills Gap, Texas, November 12, 1946, cited 
in Pierson, Norwegian Settlements in Bosque County, Texas, 70. 


*5Norlie, History of the Norwegian People in America, 175. 
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Surveying in 


VIRGINIA H. TAYLOR HOUSTON 


HE DISPOSITION OF TEXAS’ public domain was virtually com- 

plete in 1900: By that date, four successive governments— 

Spain, Mexico, the Republic and the State of Texas—had 
granted title to and surveyed 166,598,400 acres of land. From 
whatever sovereignty any title had emanated, it had been accom- 
panied by the corresponding survey. Axiomatically, it is necessary 
for the landholder to know the limits and location of his land. 
Surveying, therefore, is prerequisite to orderly settlement, and the 
surveyors have proved to be its vanguard on every frontier. In 
Texas, they were the vanguards of Spanish, Mexican, and American 
settlement, and with the science and energy of two civilizations 
they challenged the most formidable frontier in America. Two cen- 
turies passed before the last acres were measured and claimed. 

Texas was new to Spanish settlers in 1730 and to Mexicans and 
Americans in 1820, but surveying was an ancient art. Surface 
measurement and the setting off of boundaries have gone hand in 
hand with the cultivation of the soil, and each agricultural people 
has had its system of land measurement and boundary marking, 
however crude. The Hellenes and Italians, as far back as reliable 
tradition reaches, had their land measurer who made his allocation 
in the form of a rectangle and indicated the corners with boundary 
posts.” The Romans, along with their language and laws, im- 
planted the custom of marking and measuring land in the Iberian 
peninsula. 

In Spain, the Castilian basic measure of length evolved into a 
unit of approximately eleven inches, separate and distinct from 
the Roman pes, which became known as the geometric foot. The 
vara, an iron or wooden bar, commonly used as a three-foot 


1With the exception of river beds, excess, vacancies, and submerged coastal areas 
amounting to 6,089,600 acres. 

2Theodor Mommsen (W. P. Dickson, trans.), The History of Rome (4 vols.; 
New York, 1883) , I, 21. The Romans held rigidly to the principle of the square and 
did not accept even the sea or a river as a natural boundary. 
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measure, varied in length throughout the provinces. The decrees 
of Philip II in 1573 and 1581 designated the Castilian vara as 
the official Spanish standard, and in 1801 Charles IV ordered i: ; 
use in all his overseas possessions.’ At that time the established 
length of the vara was between 834 and 835 millimeters, or 
slightly less than 32.9 inches. 

In the vast unappropriated areas on the American continent 
precise boundaries were not immediately necessary. The first land 
grant made by the Crown in New Spain was the concession of a 
marquisate to Hernan Cortés on June 6, 1529. By way of delinea- 
tion, it embraced the full extent of the valley of Oaxaca with “its 
jurisdiction, revenues, and tribute” and the twenty-two towns 
included therein.* As ambitious governors pushed back the In- 
dians and established new towns, both large and small estates 
passed into the hands of individual owners. Definite surveys 
became mandatory. In 1760, by several grants and purchases, the 
Marquis San Miguel de Aguayo had acquired 800 leagues of land, 
or a little more than 3,500,000 acres, covering almost the southern 
half of the province of Coahuila. The original description of his 
earliest grant, made in 1714, states that the surveyors made use of 
the compass, but they could only estimate distances because of the 
roughness of the terrain and the danger of attack by Indians.° 

The surveyor who finally coordinated Aguayo’s immense estate 
was Fernando Pérez de Almazan. In 1722, after Aguayo had re- 
stored the languishing missions of Texas and reinforced its neg- 
lected garrisons, he left Pérez de Almazan as lieutenant governor 
of the province and its first civil officer. At Aguayo’s instigation 
the Canary Islanders were brought to San Fernando de Béxar, 
and the villa was established formally by order of the viceroy.® 

The captain of the presidio, Don Juan Antonio Pérez de 
Almazan, surveyed the new townsite, the fields, pasture grounds, 
and irrigable lands. He laid off the streets and blocks, the main 


8Recopilacién de leyes de las reynos de las Indias (Madrid, 1774) , Book IV, Title 
12, Law 22; Novissima Recopilacién de las leyes de Espafia (Madrid, 1805-1829) , 
Book IX, Title 9, Law 5. 

Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Mexico (San Francisco, 1883), II, 309. 

5Vito Alessio Robles, Coahuila y Texas en la Epoca Colonial (Mexico City, 1938) , 
505. 

®Mattie Alice Austin, “The Municipal Government of San Fernando de Béxar,” 
Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, VIII, 338. 
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plaza, and the lots for the church, the priest’s house, the public 
hall, and other buildings. He made the measurements with a cord 
and used the ‘“‘common” vara of three geometric feet as the linear 
unit. A furrow was plowed around each lot, stakes were set at all 
four corners, and a stone was placed in the center. The blocks or 
lots were 240 feet square, and the streets were forty feet wide. 
The complete town was marked off in the form of a cross, and 
lines were run to enclose the squares within each angle. The un- 
occupied areas provided space for future settlers. The presidio 
was to the east and within gunshot of the villa. The irrigable 
lands were divided into suertes, extending lengthwise from San 
Pedro Creek to the San Antonio River. Almazan explained that 
they could not be made equal because of surveying difficulties 
created by the winding river and its heavily timbered banks. 
The lots were assigned individually to the sixteen families; the 
suertes were numbered and drawn by chance. With ten witnesses 
Captain Almazan signed the record of survey and distribution 
and placed it in the chest in the cabildo to serve as the permanent 
representation of the rights of each family and its successors.’ 
It is the first recorded survey in Texas. 

With the increase of population, new grants, transfers, and 
surveys of town lots were made and deposited in the municipal 
archives where they may be found at the present time. Ultimately, 
large ranches stretched southeast toward the mission and presidio 
at La Bahia. For uncertain reasons, few titles covering that area 
have survived. Those remaining contain sketchy surveys and brief 
land descriptions such as north to Escondido Creek, all the land 
between the Cibolo and San Antonio rivers, and south to include 
the pasture ground of La Papagaya. The famous call, “north 
three cigarettes on a burro,” was made in that region. When the 
missions at San Antonio were secularized in 1790, their lands 
were resurveyed for distribution to the Indians. The commission 
was executed by Pedro Huizar, the prominent surveyor who later 
became famous as the sculptor of the Rose Window at San José 
Mission. 


TIbid., 338-346. 
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At Nacogdoches, few formal surveys were made until 1810 when 
Governor Manuel de Salcedo made an official visit for the purpose 
of giving both old and new settlers possession of their lands. He 
issued titles to plots of ground, pieces of land, fields, small farms, 
and large ranches. Boundaries were vague, and measurements 
were inexact. Usually, the alcalde, accompanied by witnesses and 
adjacent landowners, went to the settler’s dwelling and surveyed 
‘one league to each wind,” or in all four directions. To signify his 
true ownership the grantee walked to and fro over the land, threw 
rocks, pulled grass, cut bushes, and dug holes in the ground. ‘Ten 
pesos was the common price for a four-league or 17,000-acre 
tract.® 

The settlement of the northern section of Nuevo Santander 
differed greatly from that in other regions of Spanish Texas. The 
porciones on the Rio Grande are distinctive. In 1767, a visitador, 
or visiting judge, allotted the respective portions, or porciones, to 
the old and new settlers of Mier, Camargo, Guerrero, Reynosa, 
and Laredo. To provide an equitable amount of frontage on the 
river, the grants were made in narrow strips less than half a mile 
in width and fifteen miles or more in depth. Measuring with a 
cord of fifty Castilian varas, the surveyors computed the areas in 
terms of sitios and caballerias. The official record of these surveys 
states that the settlers crossed the Rio Grande at flood stage in 
canoes suspended from wires and propelled by pulleys; also that 
the streets of Laredo were made eight feet wide to allow for the 
passage of two horses. 

Because of the lack of water, skilled appraisers judged the lands 
away from the river unsuitable for towns or cultivation. Immense 
grants, issued for stock raising only, extended as far north as the 
Nueces. With titles and surveys complete, the gente de razon—the 
intelligent people—became owners of cattle ranches that thrived 
and produced a degree of prosperity never attained in other parts 
of Texas under foreign rule. 

At all times, the Spanish intent was a perfect title issued in 
conjunction with a clearly defined survey. In Texas the attendant 
legal requirements were not always fulfilled. The remoteness of 


8Title to José Cérdova and Brothers (Spanish Archives, General Land Office of 
Texas), XXXVII, 483. 
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the province, its military character, its poverty and insecurity 
often precluded strict adherence to methods prescribed for the 
distribution of lands and waters. By authority of local officers 
many settlers occupied lands long before they could conveniently 
secure the approval of a commissioned judge or governor. There 
was neither a public nor a royal notary in Texas; there was no 
stamped paper; the governor occasionally had no scribe; and a 
“scientific surveyor” was sometimes not available. Time, however, 
was no deterrent, and ceremonious documents with field notes 
in one form or another were deposited eventually in the archives 
of the town in which they originated. Some of the titles have 
survived, and little wonder that many are water-stained when 
Governor Manuel Salcedo, during a heavy downpour, wrote that 
it was raining more in the secretary’s office than it was outside. 

The population of Texas reached 3,500 in 1775. After that date 
it remained practically static for a period of thirty years. Between 
1810 and 1821 internal revolution and foreign invasion combined 
to devastate the province. In 1822, Governor Antonio Martinez 
reported that there were two towns in Texas, La Bahia and San 
Fernando de Béxar, with a total population of 2,516. Though 
Spain had opened the doors to foreign settlement, her new policy 
proved ineffective until Moses Austin appeared with his coloniza- 
tion plan in 1820. Before his project could be set in motion the 
Spanish empire in America had disintegrated, and it remained 
for Mexico to supervise the colonization of Texas. 

Stephen Fuller Austin inherited the colonization enterprise 
originally undertaken by his father. After securing its confirma- 
tion from the Mexican sovereign congress in 1823, the new em- 
presario had an immediate problem of surveying the land for his 
colonists. Austin’s initial plan was to require twelve and one-half 
cents an acre for land with payment in two installments, either 
in cash, Spanish cattle, or Negroes, whereupon he would assume 
all responsibility for surveying fees and other contingent expenses. 
Briefly, at that price Austin would have the land surveyed and 
the title delivered at home. His estimated average of surveying 
costs was seventy dollars per league, and the legal fees amounted 
to thirty-eight dollars above the government’s scheduled price of 
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one and a half to three and a half cents per acre, based upon the 
classification of the land. 

In answer to complaints that he was conducting a swindling 
game, Austin stated his case in an open address to the colonists. 
He said the survey was as important as the title itself, but if the 
colonists chose, they could run their own lines and mark them or 
not, or they could define their tracts by natural or imaginary 
boundaries and make out the deeds accordingly. Everyone, he 
said, had seen or heard of the difficulties that arose in Kentucky 
and Tennessee when locations were made without actual surveys; 
therefore, it was his intention to survey the land regularly and 
accurately in order to avoid future interference and litigation, or 
perhaps eventual ruin for them and their heirs; better a full 
survey at any reasonable cost than a random location at little or 
no expense. 

Austin continued to have the surveys made in an orderly 
manner, paying five dollars a mile to the surveyors, who furnished 
the chain carriers and markers. When he could not get cash for 
the land, he accepted horses, mules, hogs, furs, beeswax, home- 
made cloth, and dressed deerskins. He asked that good surveyors 
be sent to him and wrote his brother, James Elijah Brown Austin, 
in Missouri, to go out as a chain carrier because surveying would 
be useful to him in Texas. William Pettus, a farmer at San Felipe, 
asked for surveyors at any price and said that if there was any 
“conflict with Mrs. Shiggins or Mrs. Kirkingdol,” he would gladly 
adjust his boundaries to please the ladies. Austin’s first surveyors 
were Seth Ingram, Horatio Chriesman, William Selkirk, Samuel 
Dickson, Bartlett Sims, and Rawson Alley. They all did militia 
duty and soon taught the Karankawas to let them survey without 
interruption. 

Though Austin’s discretionary power was great, the Provincial 
Deputation soon prohibited the twelve and one-half cent per acre 
charge and set the price of surveying at twenty-seven dollars per 
league or about three dollars per mile. Austin petitioned the state 
legislature then meeting in Saltillo for the passage of laws by 
which he could be guided and governed in the details connected 
with surveying. Specifically, Austin wanted to know: 

1. What shall be compensation per linear mile; 2. Can tracts 
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cross rivers or leading creeks; 3. What description shall be given to 
leading creeks; 4. Would it not be best to survey all the land on 
each leading creek regularly and not survey any detached tract 
except in situations where there would be no probability that the 
adjoining land would be claimed for some years; 5. Should there 
not be an official standard of measurement and also a declaration 
whether the true or magnetic north should be followed; 6. Should 
there not be detailed instructions to each surveyor as to the mode 
of establishing corners and marking lines; 7. Should there not be 
a rule as to the width to be given to leagues and quarter-leagues 
on rivers and leading creeks; 8. Would it be expedient to keep a 
register in each colony in which the notes and a plat of each tract 
should be copied and signed by the surveyor; g. Should the above 
entries be made in Spanish or both languages; 10. Would it be 
better to have a surveyor-general to superintend all surveys in 
Texas or a principal surveyor for each colony. 

By April of 1825 Austin had already settled his contracted 
number of families on the choice lands between the Colorado and 
the Brazos, and their locations had been surveyed with the care 
evinced by the contract he made with Seth Ingram on October 
1, 1824: 


This agreement entered into at the Town of San Felipe de Austin 
in the Province of Texas between Stephen F. Austin Empresario for 
the settlement of three hundred families in this Province and Seth 
Ingram surveyor is to witness—That said Ingram agrees to Survey 
such Tracts of land in this Colony as he may be directed to Survey 
by sd. Austin and the commissionfer] of the Govt. in the form and 
manner which they may direct, using the Mexican Vara as the stand- 
ard for regulating their chains and running by the true Meridian 
after calculating the variation of the compass, and the sd. Ingram 
agrees to execute his work accurately and in a good and workman- 
like manner and to complete it as speedily as possible, establishing 
corners with bearing trees at each principal corner of a survey with 
the initials of the owners names marked on the bearing Trees where 
the owner is known, or erecting sufficient mounds of Earth in Prairie 
at least three feet high and marking every line not bounded by a 
River or creek which runs through timber so that it can be easily 
traced and followed, and finally to make out correct returns and 
plots of each survey to sd. Austin—On completion of the work in 
the manner above stated the sd. Ingram shall be entitled to demand 
and receive from each settler pay for surveying their lands at the 
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rate of five dollars pr. Spanish mile payable in property or three 
dollars pr. mile payable in Cash, to be paid by the settler, and for 
which payment the sd. Austin is not to be in any Manner account- 
able or responsible than to refuse to deliver the titles to any settler 
untill he brings a certificate from the surveyor. . . . 
San Felipe de Austin, Oct. 1, 1824 

Seth Ingram 

Stephen F. Austin® 

On March 24, 1825, the congress passed a state colonization 
law which answered Austin’s earlier questions in part. Article 7 
prohibited settlement within the twenty frontier leagues bor- 
dering on the United States line and the ten littoral leagues on 
the Gulf of Mexico except upon approval of the executive of the 
union. Article II defined the sitio or league as 25,000,000 square 
varas, the labor as 1,000,000 square varas, and the vara as three 
geometric feet, and stated that all land grants should be made by 
these units. Article 20 required that all locations be laid off in 
squares unless the locality prevented, that no intervening va- 
cancies be allowed, and that adjacent landowners be summoned 
at the time of survey. Article 24 set the price of land at $100 
per league of pasture land, $150 per league of non-irrigable farm 
land, and $250 per league of irrigable farm land. Articles 34 and 
37 allowed four square leagues for each town to be laid off in 
regular or irregular form with parallel streets running as nearly 
north, south, east, and west as possible. Articles 38 and 39 stated 
that a commissioner should appoint the surveyor and fix the sur- 
veying fees agreeably to the colonist.? 

On May 10, 1827, Gaspar Lopez, the Commissioner of Austin’s 
Colony, issued instructions to surveyors which amplified those 
provided by the colonization law." No tract was to include both 
sides of a river or leading creek having permanent water; the 
complete tract should be surveyed in one location, and field notes 
with attached plat were to be transmitted to the empresario. 

The Commissioners’ Instructions issued by the congress on 


®Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (Vols. I and II, Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association for the Years 1919 and 1922, Washington, 1924, 
1928; Vol. III, University of Texas Press, Austin, 1926), II, Part 2, pp. 911, 912. 

10J. P. Kimball, Laws and Decrees of the State of Coahuila and Texas, in Spanish 
and English (Houston, 1839) , 15. 


1Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers, Il, Part 2, p. 1638. 
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September 4, 1827, further stipulated that the surveyors should 
run off the lands by scientific methods, taking an oath in due 
form to execute their duties faithfully; that they should survey a 
public square 120 varas wide in the center of each town from 
which straight streets should run north and south and east and 
west forming blocks twenty varas wide; and that a topographical 
plat of each town should be returned to the archives. Article 26, 
requiring that all titles be written in Spanish, made it necessary 
for original English field notes to be translated into Spanish before 
they could be incorporated into the title.” 

Article 29 of the new colonization law, passed on April 28, 1832, 
declared that the frontage of any survey on a lake, river, or run- 
ning stream should not exceed one-fourth of the depth.** The 
colonization law of March 24, 1834, repealed the law of 1832 and 
provided for the sale of eleven-league tracts to both Americans 
and foreigners. It also set up new requirements for surveyors. 
Every survey was to be recorded with attached map in a bound 
book, signed by the surveyor and two witnesses; surveys were to 
be run according to the true north, allowing for the magnetic 
variation in each district; the surveyor was to use a metallic chain 
and take the bearings and distances of two permanent objects at 
each beginning corner; lands fronting on permanent creeks, rivers, 
bays, lakes, or seashores should run back double the extent of 
frontage; twelve reales were to be paid for every 1,000 varas 
(about $3.00 per mile) . The law of March 24, 1825, was declared 
to be in force except in those cases where it was contradictory 
to the law of 1834." 

The foregoing legislation allowed possibilities for variation. 
Many acres of land had already been surveyed by the time the 
laws and decrees became effective. As stated, they left much to the 
judgment of the commisisoners and surveyors whose practices 
were seldom uniform and sometimes contrary to existing regula- 
tions. The grant establishing the town of San Felipe de Austin 
expressly stated that the Mexican vara contained 33.4 inches, but 
colony surveyors found a 33 1/3-inch vara more convenient for 


12Kimball, Laws and Decrees of Coahuila and Texas, 70. 
13] bid., Decree 190, p. 189. 
147bid., Decree 272, p. 247. 
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mathematical calculation, and by common agreement among 
themselves, adopted it as the standard. At Nacogdoches, Commis- 
sioner George Anthony Nixon conducted the land business in a 
loose and irregular manner. Archibald Hotchkiss was found to 
be misrepresenting the land classifications in his field notes by 
order of the commissioner. William Fairfax Gray of Virginia, who 
came to Texas in 1835 for the purpose of investing in lands, 
visited Nixon’s office at Nacogdoches. Gray said that the deeds 
were folded up, labeled, and laid in numerical order in the pigeon- 
hole of a wooden box in the garret of an old wooden building, 
perfectly combustible. And these are the originals, the only record 
that is kept. ... The whole proceeding seems to be loose and in- 
sufficient and opens the door for fraud, much of which has been 
practiced ... he [Nixon] has had the shrewdness to certify all the 
incomplete deeds, prior to a certain date, so that when the purchaser 
comes for his deed, he will find it ready as far as the commissioner 
can make it so. He showed me titles to a large quantity of land in 
his name.** 


Gray also met a number of Texas surveyors in Necogdoches. 
David Brown offered him a tract of land on the Red River for 
$2,217, “half of what Sam Houston was asking for his.” William 
McFarland told of unearthing many indications of minerals while 
surveying. In one place he had found a half-bushel of crystals, but 
he was keeping his discovery a secret. Arthur Henie, the surveyor- 
general of David Gouverneur Burnet’s colony, was a land dealer 
and had numerous tracts for sale. At San Felipe de Austin Gray 
found Gail Borden “packing up the papers of the land office in 
order to remove them eastward should the enemy approach.” 

Juan Antonio Padilla issued full instructions to surveyors soon 
after he was appointed to the newly created office of commissioner 
general on December 4, 1828."° Governor Eca y Musquiz counter- 
manded the instructions and abolished the office of commissioner 
general when Padilla was named as an accomplice in the shooting 
of Preciliano Fuentes, a soldier whose wife was an intimate friend 


15William F. Gray, From Virginia to Texas 1835. Diary of Colonel William F. 
Gray Giving Details of His Journey to Texas and Return in 1835-1836 and second 
journey to Texas in 1837 ... (Houston, 1909), 95. 


16Translations of Empresario Contracts (Spanish Archives, General Land Office 
of Texas) . 
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of Padilla. José Antonio Saucedo, the patriarch of San Fernando 
de Béxar, wrote that the case was regrettable but “somewhat in- 
volved in politics.” After Santa Anna’s defeat, Padilla was reap- 
pointed secretary of state, the position he held before coming 
to ‘Texas. 

With reference to thirty leagues granted to Thomas Jefferson 
Chambers, first a surveyor and later a circuit judge for the de- 
partment of Texas, Governor Agustin Viesca stated that he had 
never authorized the concession and that the services for which 
it was granted were never rendered.” 

The laws also left much to be decided by geography. The East 
Texas woods were rank with pines, magnolias, dogwood, hickory, 
and sweet gum to serve as bearing trees, but the undergrowth and 
swamplands were accountable for much inaccuracy and vagueness. 
On the coast, bearings were sometimes taken from a willow 
sapling or an off-shore island. The prairies of South Texas offered 
few landmarks. Victor Loupy marked corners with three mesquite 
posts crossed in the form of an Indian tepee. Power and Hewetson’s 
surveyors usually marked no corners at all. Some tracts were so 
indefinitely described they could never be located. Possibly they 
were never surveyed. Almost every Mexican grant in Texas was 
classified as pasture land with the minimum amount of temporal 
or arable acreage. This was probably the most attractive package 
deal that Mexico could offer to prospective colonists. Only two 
grants have been found to contain labores de riego or irrigable 
farm land. 

Antonio Canales, José Antonio Gutierres de Lara, and Domingo 
de la Fuente surveyed the large ranches in that part of Tamaulipas 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. The tracts in that section 
were identified by special names such as Rincén de las Mirasoles, 
La Baretta, El Paistle, and Llano Grande, and they carry those 
names on present-day official county maps. Copious notes and in- 
tricate plats with folded paper seals described and delineated the 
salt marshes, chaparral thickets, canebrakes, and mustang grazing 
ground. The surveyors used a cordel of pita encerada, or waxed 
fiber, composed of fifty Mexican varas. They made the surveys, 
they said, with the greatest possible mathematical perfection, hav- 


17Testimony of John Durst to Committee on Public Lands, December g, 1840 
(Land Office Papers, Archives, Texas State Library) . 
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ing corrected the declination of the compass and remeasured the 
cordel every half-mile. 
One hundred and three surveyors, all-Anglo Americans but one, 
José Maria Jesus Carbajal, were employed in the various colonies 
and districts of the State of Coahuila and Texas. Their surveys 
combined with those south of the Nueces brought the total 
amount of land granted and surveyed by Spain and Mexico to 
26,000,000 acres. According to Land Office Records, the men who 
served the Coahuila and Texas government as surveyors are: 


Aldrich, George 
Alley, Rawson 
Austin, Stephen F. 


Baker, Joseph 
Barnett, Thomas 
Bartlett, Jesse 
Barton, Kimber W. 
Bayliss, Joseph 
Blair, Alexander 
Borden, Gail 
Borden, John P. 
Borden, Pascal P. 
Borden, Thomas H. 
Bradshaw, James 
Bray, James 
Brinson, Enoch 
Brookfield, William 
Brown, David 
Browne, Samuel P. 
Burton, Isaac W. 


Carbajal, José M. J. 
Caruthers, Ewing 
Cash, George W. 
Chance, Joseph B. 
Chriesman, Horatio 
Clark, B. McKean 
Cooke, John 
Corzine, Shelby 
Cummins, Moses 
Cushing, Theophilus 


Davis, Edward 
DeWitt, Green 
Dickson, Samuel 


Elam, John 
Erath, George B. 
Evans, Jesse U. 
Ewing, James L. 


Gaines, James 
Golightly, Thomas J. 
Graves, Thomas A. 


Hadley, Joshua 
Hannor, Jesse 
Hardin, Franklin 
Harvey, John 
Henrie, Arthur 
Henrie, John M. 
Hensley, William R. 
Hiroms, Samuel C. 
Holman, Isaac 
Hubert, Matthew 
Hughes, Isaac 
Hunter, Johnson 


Ingram, James 
Ingram, Seth 


Jiams, John 
Johnson, Francis W. 
Jones, Benjamin F. 
Jordan, Levi 


Kerr, James 
Kincheloe, William 


Le Grand, Alexander 
Lindsay, James 


Lindsey, William 
Lockhart, Byrd 
Lockhart, Charles 
Loupy, Victor 


McCullough, James A. 
McDonald, William S. 
McFadden, Jonathan 
McFarland, Thomas S. 
McFarland, William 
McManus, Robert O. 
Montgomery, Andrew 
Mooney, John S. 
Moore, William 


O’Docharty, William 


Patching, Luther T. 

Patrick, George M. 

Pennington, Sydney O. 

Pierson, John Goodloe 
Warren 


Rankin, William M. 
Roark, William 
Robertson, Isaac E. 
Robinson, William 
Rowe, Joseph 


Scott, J. Euclid 
Selkirk, William 
Shackelford, Samuel 
Sims, Bartlett 
Smyth, George W. 
Snively, Jacob 
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Sparks, William F. Tone, Thomas J. Wheelock, Eleazer 

Strode, Jeremiah Louis Ripley 
Veatch, John A. White, Samuel A. 

Taylor, William B. Wightman, Elias R. 

Tennille, Benjamin Watkins, Lewis Winfree, Isaac 

Thompson, Alexander 


The official records covering the land thus disposed of, that is, 
the individual titles with the corresponding field notes, were on 
deposit in the government offices of the various colonies and dis- 
tricts. The great question on the minds of all Texans on the out- 
break of the revolution was the security of their lands. Their own- 
ership rights rested on the existence of those titles, and their 
boundary lines depended upon the recorded surveys. 

The provisional government closed the colony land offices on 
November 13, 1835, and declared invalid any survey made after 
that date. The Texas Constitution of 1836 validated all Spanish 
and Mexican grants made in conformity with the laws governing 
their issuance and recognized all property rights that accrued 
while those laws were in force. The first congress, by Act of 
December 22, 1836, established the General Land Office and set 
up a system of laws to govern the survey and distribution of 
public lands. The first land commissioner was John P. Borden, 
a former surveyor in Austin’s colonies. Borden began to assemble 
the government archives and to register, locate, and map all grants 
and surveys made by former governments. At the same time, 
county surveyors, elected by joint vote of both houses of congress, 
began to survey the grants made by the new republic to its cit- 
izens and soldiers. Borden sent letters of instructions with sample 
field notes to Thomas Jefferson Golightly, Franklin Hardin, Elias 
Wightman, George Aldrich, Bartlett Sims, Byrd Lockhart, and 
others. The new roster of surveyors read much like the old one, 
and the surveying regulations were essentially unchanged. On 
January 17, 1838, Borden wrote his first letter of instructions to 
Robert C. ‘Trimble, County Surveyor of Bexar County, as follows: 


No. 1 General Land Office 


To the County Surveyor for the City of Houston, Jan. 17, 1838 


County of Bexar [R. C. Trimble, Esq.] 
Sir: 
In compliance with one of the requisitions of the gth section of 
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the present Land Law I have thought proper to give you the fol- 
lowing general instructions for your government which you will 
therefore respect. 

1. As the certificate of any board of Land Commissioners is 
equal to an indefinite order of survey care should be taken that the 
several claims do not conflict, as there may be more than one ap- 
plicant for the same piece of land, in which case you will be gov- 
erned more particularly by sections 18 & 19 of the land law. Each 
surveyor should be careful to find some certain corner of a survey 
which has been granted before he begins, and no surveyor should 
be allowed to make a survey without knowing its bearing and dis- 
tance from some other section of surveys which have been previously 
made and for which titles have been issued. In making surveys on 
streams which are required by law to be meandered, the general 
course of the stream must be determined previous to laying off the 
tracts upon them in order to give a due proportion of front to each. 
A league & labor, or 26,000,000 sq. vs. should have 2550 vs. front 
on the stream and run back for quantity. One-third of a league 
should have 1444 varas front and run back for quantity; and all 
other tracts in that proportion. When several persons have made 
their selections on streams go ft. or more in width or on a lake and 
there is not sufficient front between the two given points as required 
by law for each the surveyor will, after ascertaining the whole front, 
divide it in proportion to the number of claimants, and the amount 
of land to which they are entitled provided their claims are other- 
wise equal. The courses of the lines may be varied in order to divide 
the distances on the stream nearly equally. Otherwise you will be gov- 
erned strictly by the gist section of the Land Laws. Each surveyor 
will therefore regulate his chain to the length of ten varas or what 
is the same, 27 feet g 1/3 inches, the vara being 33 1/3 inches. 
5099.01 varas on each side of a square will constitute a League and 
a Labor of land or 4605.53 acres. A Labor of land will be equal 
to a square 1000 varas on each side or 177 136/100 acres and one 
acre 5645.75 sq. Vs. 

2. With a view of having uniformity in the field notes each sur- 
veyor will be governed by the following form, viz: “Survey for 
Peter Parker of 26 labors of land situated on the west side of the 
San Antonio River, sixty miles below Bexar, being the quantity of 
land to which he is entitled by virtue of certificate No. 10 issued 
by the Board of Land Commissioners for the County of Bexar. 
Beginning at the n.w. corner of survey made for Wiley Winchester, 
a stake from which a post oak mkd. P P bears N 10° E 2 vs and 
a blackjack mrkd. + bears S 20° E 3 vs. Thence south at 100 vs 
a branch 6 vs wide runs SE—at 1000 vs. intersected the north 
boundary line of Lyman Lynch survey, a post or mound (as the 
case may be) from which, etc. (as before giving bearing trees if 
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to be had.) Thence west with said survey 1700 vs. to its NW corner, 
a post from which a etc.” In this manner each surveyor should pro- 
ceed until he completes a survey establishing the corner of the sur- 
veys by taking bearing trees or raising mounds at least three feet 
high noting also all streams, branches, rivulets, lakes, prairies, or 
other natural objects over which the lines pass. The number of 
labors of each class of land must be likewise be inserted in the 
field notes which he will transmit to you monthly, together with 
a connected plat of the work he may have done, besides he will 
furnish each man for whom he surveys with the notes and plat 
of his land for your inspection. As the Law makes it the duty of 
each County Surveyor to make a map of all the surveys in his 
County, great care should be taken by each deputy, to ascertain 
the true situation of the old surveys and inform the county surveyor 
of the bearings of the lines, their length, together with any other 
information by which to make a connected map of the County. All 
lines necessarily run by surveyors for the purpose of connecting 
surveys in order to make these maps will be paid for by the gov- 
ernment as provided for in the 4oth Section of the Law. 

grd. You will ascertain the true variation of the needle and what 
variation the surveys have been previously run at and instruct your 
deputies to make the new surveys by the true variations. The scale 
on which surveys must be returned will be 4000 varas to one inch. 
Accompanying these instructions you will receive a map of the sur- 
veys which have been made in your county so far as returns have 
been made to this Office but from the best information I can get, 
I am satisfied that it does not include more than one-tenth of the 
whole amount of the deeded lands which fact you may ascertain 
by inquiring from those who have for some time resided in that 
section of the Country. Therefore, you should be careful not to 
allow any survey made on lands which you have good reason to 
believe have been once granted, though the person to whom the 
grant may have been made has forfeited all right to the same, as 
none of such lands can be considered public domain or vacant land. 

Very respectfully 
John P. Borden 
Com. of the G. L. Office*s 


Headright certificates issued by a board of land commissioners 
and donation certificates or bounty warrants issued by the War 
Department authorized the grantee to receive a stated amount of 
land in any part of the public domain. The first surveys were 
made within or near the settled areas, but the certificate holders 
soon were casting their eyes on the remote and uncharted regions. 


18William Lin Pa (MSS., Archives, Texas State Library) . 
pers Ty, 
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The surveyors went first in spite of bad roads, or none at all, sick- 
ness, severe weather, and the Indians. They were seasoned fron- 
tiersmen who had dealt with the Indians in earlier days, and as 
rangers and regulars in the Texas army they had done their share 
of the effective fighting. In 1838, the Mexicans were still to be 
reckoned with, and the Lipans and Comanches were a breed little 
disposed to yield an inch of their hunting grounds without violent 
retaliation. There was no real system of defense for the lengthened 
frontier. With few exceptions, the surveyors provided their own 
guard and went out armed with every known and available 
weapon. 

It was nothing unusual for a surveyor to be killed by the 
Indians; often an entire party was murdered; and many expedi- 
tions started out never to be heard of again. Long since, the 
Indians had called the compass “‘the thing that steals the land,” 
and with particular antipathy they would fall upon the whole 
party or wait patiently until one man worked away from the 
horses and guns. A surveyor could not carry his rifle while he 
worked. It was either in camp some distance away, or at best 
leaning against a tree near by. His safety was further minimized 
by the fact that while he was reloading his rifle an Indian could 
discharge twelve or more arrows. It was the Colt revolver, after 
its introduction in 1839, that finally gave both surveyor and 
ranger a chance. 

Of all the one-man encounters with the Indians, the following 
ranks as one of the best. In 1841, John Coffee Hays was one of a 
party of fifteen or twenty men employed to survey lands near 
Enchanted Rock in the vicinity of the present town of Fredericks- 
burg. The rock forms the apex of a high rugged hill, and in the 
center is a crater or hollow large enough to protect a small party 
of men. The surveyors were engaged not far from the base of the 
hill when they were attacked suddenly by a band of Indians. 
Jack Hays, being some distance away, climbed the hill and en- 
trenched himself within the rock, determined to sell his life as 
dearly as possible. He was well-known to the Indians, and they 
eagerly followed him up the hill and prepared to charge. Hays 
was armed with a rifle, two revolvers, and a knife, but he had 
only a limited amount of powder. He knew better than to throw 
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away his fire, and whenever the Indians bobbed up over the edge 
of the rock, he rose, leveled his guns, and waited. Knowing that 
he never missed, they fell back each time. Hays would resume his 
former position and wait until they approached again. In this 
manner they alternately advanced and retreated for more than 
an hour, howling frightfully and calling him “white devil” and 
other names in Spanish with which he was familiar. At last, en- 
raged at being held off by one man who had never fired a shot, 
they rushed forward in a concentrated charge. Hays raised his 
guns. They still advanced. He discharged his rifle and _five- 
shooters, and Indians fell with thuds at his feet. Avoiding their 
arrows, he managed to load his rifle and pistols again. The battle 
kept up for three hours. Hays’ men finally fought their way 
through and came to his relief.*® 

John Henninger Reagan, later Postmaster General for the 
Confederacy, faced all the hazards of surveying in North Texas in 
1839 and 1840. He was the deputy surveyor of the Nacogdoches 
Land District, and while surveying in what is now Angelina 
County, he had a shaking ague every day. When the chill came 
on, he would stop and lie down on the ground until the fever 
rose and then would proceed with his work. “In this manner,” 
he said, “I surveyed a good many tracts of land.” In December, 
he organized a company of twenty-eight men for a surveying 
expedition on the upper Sabine and Trinity rivers. After one 
Indian attack and a prolonged rain, some of the party left him. 
Those who went on took one blanket each, some “cole” flour, meat 
and coffee, two or three tin cups, the compass, chain, field book, 
and hatchet. On the approach of a second group of Indians they 
lay concealed all day in the bed of a dry creek and at night made 
their way out. They did not go back to the settlements until they 
ran out of provisions. Reagan spent eight weeks in bed recovering 
from ague. One of his friends turned in his field notes, collected 
the money, and left the country. 

In October, 1840, Reagan left again and did not return until 
the following April. The only house he saw was King’s Fort 


19John Frost, Thrilling Adventures among the Indians: Comprising The Most 
Remarkable Personal Narratives of Events in the Early Indian Wars. As Well As of 
Incidents in the Recent Indian Hostilities in Mexico and Texas (Philadelphia, 
1857), 96-99; James Kimmins Greer, Colonel Jack Hays (New York, 1952), 41-53. 
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which was located on the present site of the town of Kaufman. 
When provisions and clothes gave out during the winter, Reagan 
decided to stay at King’s Fort while the men went back for more. 
They parted company shortly after the noon hour. Reagan re- 
lated the incident: 


It was the first time that I have had a full realization of what 
solitude is. I had to go some distance in a prairie, then some 8 
miles through timber, and lastly through another stretch of prairie 
to the fort. I aimed to get through the timber while it was still dark 
and to keep down the edge of it to the trail which led to the fort, 
hoping in that way to escape the Indians and to reach the fort by 
morning. It rained all the latter part of the afternoon and in the 
timber during the night, my horse bogging down. It was very dark, 
and after groping for some time I found myself where I had been 
at an earlier hour. There was no moon nor stars and nothing by 
which to keep my course, so I stopped. My gun and one pistol were 
wet. I fired my dry pistol into the underside of a leaning decayed 
blackjack which set it on fire. I tied my horse, spread a blanket over 
the limb of a tree for shelter, made a fire, wrapped the two blankets, 
wet as they were, around me, and with my saddle for a pillow lay 
down in my wet clothes and went to sleep. When I awoke before 
day, one of the fiercest northers I ever felt was blowing. My body 
was warm enough, but my head and feet were cold. I found every- 
thing was freezing and debated with myself whether I should lie 
still and risk the blankets freezing so as to imprison me or break 
out of them and risk freezing myself. I took the latter chance. I 
looked for wood to make a better fire but could not find it. I threw 
the blankets over me and stood over the little fire I had, making 
such effort as I could to keep warm. ... I managed to saddle my 
horse and make my way to the westward. I came to the Kaufman 
prairie. ... From there I could see King’s Fort ten or twelve miles 
to the southwest, and I headed for it. I became after a time so cold 
that I dismounted and tried by swinging my arms and hallooing 
to keep up the circulation to prevent freezing. I struck the trail 
leading to the fort at Cottonwood Creek, about four miles away. 
By this time, however, I could no longer exercise or guide my horse. 
He took the trail himself and carried me to the fort, stopping at 
the gate. I could not speak or act, though still conscious. ... Mr. 
John Ford, happening to come to the gate, saw me, took in the 
situation, and carried me inside.”° 


The men thawed Reagan out in a large cedar tub of cold 


20John Henninger Reagan, Memoirs, With Special Reference to Secession and the 
Civil War (New York and Washington, 1906) , 37-43. 
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spring water. His skin looked as if it had been scalded, and it 
had burst in some places. There were no medicines in camp, but 
they greased him thoroughly with bear’s oil. Reagan finished his 
surveying and returned to the settlements in April. On approach- 
ing the first house he heard the chickens crowing. “I thought it 
wonderfully strange,” he said, “that I had never appreciated the 
music in the crowing of chickens before.” 

On January 4, 1839, William Jackson wrote Richard G. Dunlap 
of his good fortune in avoiding an Indian massacre: 


... I arrived in Texas the last of July and took a short campaign 
with Genl. Rusk after those Mexicans and Indians that rebeled 
against the government in eastern Texas—and I came in a few days 

. and went out on a surveying expedition with young Henderson, 
the surveyer of one of the upper districts on the headwaters of the 
Trinity. I presume you have long since heard of the disaster. ... 
On that occasion there were twenty-four of us including the sur- 
veyer Henderson the day after we arrived at the ground where we 
commenced our selections the surveyor in trying his compass found 
it was important to have a magnott Request one of us to come 
to the settlements for a magnott and another compass and it was 
my happy lot to be one of the two that were despched for purpose 
and for that circumstance I would have fallen a victim to the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife. I am yet alive.?+ 


That was the great Battle Creek fight which lasted three days 
and left six survivors. 

Another notable fight with the Indians occurred in 1839. 
William F. Henderson went up to the Three Forks of the Trinity 
River with a party of thirty to locate lands. They were about 150 
miles from the settlements, and after a few days of work a large 
band of Kickapoos, supposedly about 200, approached Henderson 
and told him the party would have to leave. Henderson tried to 
appease them, but the chief said it was leave or fight, with only a 
few minutes to decide. Henderson said he would fight. The chief 
returned to the main body of his party to announce the decision. 
Henderson took a position in the ravine using mules and packs 
as breastworks. In a few minutes a general charge was made by 
the whole Indian force. It was driven back, and the Indians lost 


21Seymour Vaughan Connor (ed.), Texas Treasury Papers; Letters Received in 
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several men. Henderson’s mules were killed. Contrary to his 
orders, nine men attempted to escape. They were evidently killed 
as no one ever heard of them again. The fight continued until 
sunset, and Henderson had only nine men left. The survivors 
attempted to charge through. Five were killed, and four escaped 
with one wounded. The wounded man was surrounded by In- 
dians; Henderson went back and carried him off on his shoulders. 
The Indians were busy rifling the dead bodies so the men had 
time to make a litter for the wounded man. They carried him 
for three days and nights without food or water. Finally, they 
came across another party of Kickapoos. Henderson told them his 
friend had been wounded by the Ionies, a tribe hostile to the 
Kickapoos. The white men surrendered their guns and knives to 
the Indians for the night and kept a straight face to allay sus- 
picions. The next morning the Indians gave them food and 
water and dismissed them with assurances of friendship. After a 
laborious and painful trip, they reached the settlements.” 

Land boards continued to issue certificates more rapidly than 
surveys could be made and congress twice reduced the size of 
headrights. Lamar’s war against the Indians made the frontier 
safer than at any previous period. Special colonization contracts, 
grants for a university and local schools, the sale of scrip, and the 
opening of the Cherokee lands to settlement increased the de- 
mands for surveyors. New ones came in from the East, and soon 
all were alternately surveying and fighting in the Indian cam- 
paigns, the Somervell and Mier expeditions, or the Mexican 
War. They had one common characteristic, an unsubdued spirit, 
which they revealed with astonishing consistency. The following 
sketches are typical. 

George B. Erath was born in Vienna, Austria, on January 1, 
1813. When he came to America, he spoke German, English, and 
Spanish. Writing in his Memoirs of his trip from New Orleans 
to Texas, Major Erath said: “The only craft I found going to 
Texas was a schooner, the Sabine ... and I engaged passage at 
once, fifteen dollars to Brazoria, to eat in the cabin but to sleep 


22Charles A. Gulick, Jr., and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte 
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on deck.”** Having arrived in Brazoria on April 30, 1833, he 
continued: 


We remained for several days till a party of Mexicans with horses 
for sale joined the encampment, when some of us bought horses 
on which to proceed. The average price of a Mexican horse .. 
was $10.00, which had to be paid down to the Mexican in gold or 
silver. An American asked double the price but would take part 
in paper or trade, or give credit. ... with a rope around the nose 
of my animal, I rode horseback carrying a blanket and valise. In two 
days we arrive at San Felipe, where I obtained a saddle. The country 
was extremely wet, the water courses overflowed; an Indian, said 
to be a hundred years old, declared the Brazos had never been so 
high before. 


Erath began surveying in Texas in 1834. Later, under the 
republic, he formed a partnership with George Green, and as 
deputy surveyors of the Milam District, they kept the country 
west of the Brazos surveyed for a hundred miles ahead of farm- 
ing settlement. In 1849, when Waco village was selected as a 
townsite, he laid off the main street and a number of lots for 
immediate disposal. He sold the lots for five dollars each, and 
the proceeds went to the owners of the land, not one of whom 
had ever seen it. On the day he surveyed the lots, three or four 
men walked along with him carrying axes, ready to go to house 
building. Major Erath fought in the Battle of San Jacinto, the 
Mier Expedition; and the Civil War. He was a ranger, an Indian 
fighter, and a member of the Texas legislature. 

Francis White’ Johnson was born on October 3, 1799, near 
Leesburg, Virginia. He attended a private school where he re- 
ceived instruction in geometry, mathematics, surveying, and Eng- 
lish grammar, which he says he “‘floundered through, understand- 
ing little more at the end than at the beginning.” He came to 
Texas in 1826 and surveyed in the colonies from 1829 to 1834. 
He joined the Texas army, and in 1835, led one of the columns at 
the siege of Bexar. Colonel Johnson spent the last fifteen years of 
his life collecting material for a history of Texas. He was doing 
historical research in Mexico when he died on April 8, 1884. 

John Coffee Hays of Tennessee was a surveyor by profession. 


23Lucy A. Erath, “Memoirs of Major George Bernard Erath,” Southwestern His- 
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At the age of twenty he came to Texas and, while waiting for the 
Land Office to open, enlisted as a private in the ranger service. 
After his appointment as a deputy surveyor in Bexar County, he 
continued to do military duty when he was not surveying and was 
soon made captain of his ranger company. The ‘Texas government 
had no. money, and Hays paid his men with the fees he collected 
from surveying. On the outbreak of the Mexican War, Hays re- 
received a commission as colonel of the Texas mounted troops, and 
at Monterrey and Mexico City he and his men lived up to and 
perpetuated their reputations as ““Texas devils.” 

Hays led a large wagon train to California during the Gold 
Rush. His reputation preceded him, and shortly after his arrival 
he became first sheriff of San Francisco. In 1853, President Frank- 
lin Pierce appointed him surveyor-general of California. 

Gail Borden and his brothers, Thomas, Pascal, and John Pettit, 
were active surveyors in the colonies and the republic. Gail 
Borden compiled the first topographical map of Austin’s colony 
and made the first surveys of the city of Galveston. He and his 
brother Thomas established the Texas Telegraph and Land Reg- 
ister in 1835. It was the only newspaper published during the 
War of Independence. Under the republic, Gail was the first 
collector of the port of Galveston and for twelve years acted as 
agent for the Galveston City Company which held the greater 
part of the land upon which the city of Galveston is situated. 
In 1849, he became interested in providing simple, nutritious, 
and portable food supplies for emigrants and exploring parties. 
After long experiment, he produced pemmican, meat biscuit, and 
condensed milk. Dr. E. K. Kane first used the pemmican on his 
Arctic expedition; the meat biscuit won the “Great Council 
Medal” at the World’s Fair in London in 1852; and the condensed 
milk everyone knows. 

John Goodloe Warren Pierson arrived in Texas in 1821 and 
surveyed in Edward’s, Austin’s, and Robertson’s colonies. He was 
an officer in the Texas army in 1836 and joined the Somervell 
expedition in 1842. He continued into Mexico with Colonel 
Fisher, was captured at Mier, and conducted to Salado where he 
escaped being shot by drawing a white bean. He was imprisoned 
two years in Perote Castle in Mexico City before being released. 


ig 
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John S. Ford, famous as a ranger and Confederate soldier, was 
a deputy surveyor in Shelby County in 1838. He wrote in his 
“Memoirs” that his surveying party had to go out from San 
Augustine on foot through sparsely settled territory. The country 
was full of Indians, and the surveyors were inexperienced. They 
built large fires, put on no guard, and setting their compass, ex- 
plained to the Caddoes the object of their mission. Ford said that 
it was “sheer greenness,” but he was very young at the time. 
Ford surveyed the tract of land on which the town of Marshall 
was built.” 

Other soldier-surveyors, and perhaps the greatest, were John 
C. Duval, Tom Green, and Ben McCulloch. Continuing with 
William R. Hensley, Jacob Snively, Samuel Shackelford, Isaac W. 
Burton, James B. Patrick, and many others, the list grows to 
protracted proportions and becomes a veritable honor roll of the 
‘Texas army. 

In 1845, the population of the republic increased to approxi- 
mately 100,000 but the frontier line had advanced little beyond 
the 98th meridian. Conditions in Texas had not improved. The 
Mexican question had not been settled. The Indian menace was 
as great or greater than ever before. The republic was bankrupt 
and could not provide adequate protection at any point. The little 
money in circulation was worth less than fifty cents on the dollar. 
The only asset was cheap land which the government was still 
dispensing in lieu of cash. Thomas William Ward, land commis- 
sioner from 1841 to 1849, reported to the annexation convention 
that the public domain, unsurveyed and subject to location, com- 
prised 181,991,403 acres. The total acreage at that time, before 
settlement of the New Mexico boundary, was 254,284,160 acres.”® 

Annexation to the United States brought stability to Texas. 
The state retained its public lands, and in his first report to the 
state legislature, Ward announced that the demand for patents had 
trebled. The population census of 1850 showed an unprecedented 
gain of 100 per cent. Colonel Robert E. Lee, standing on a high 
point near Fort Davis in 1856, remarked that he could hear the 

24John Salmon Ford, Memoirs (7 vols., MSS., Archives, University of Texas 
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rush of the oncoming millions which were the destiny of this 
country. The Homestead Law, grants to railroads, United States 
Army explorations, boundary surveys, and grants for internal 
improvement opened the assault against the last barrier. 
Andrew Belcher Gray, exploring the route for the Texas 
Western Railroad, left San Antonio in 1854 and traveled across 
the plains to the New Mexico line. He had surveyed the Texas- 
Louisiana boundary in 1841 and the southwest boundary of the 


United States in 1849. In the record of his journey through 
Texas, Gray says: 


Early in December, 1853, I reached San Antonio, via New Orleans 
and Indianola. At the latter place I received a dispatch from the 
commissioners of the company, requesting me to repair to the 
Capital (Austin), upon matters connected with this mission. Re- 
turning to San Antonio, I organized a party consisting of nineteen 
persons, well armed and equipped having previously provided myself 
with the necessary instruments for the survey—and on the first of 
January, 1854, set out for Fort Chadbourne where we arrived on the 
igth of the same month. Our route was that usually traveled north- 
ward, by way of Fredericksburg and Fort Mason, crossing the Gua- 
daloupe, Piedernales, Llano, San Saba, Concho, and the west fork of 
the Colorado. The observations from the Gulf Coast, at Matagorda 
Bay, fully prove it to be practicable, should a branch railway at any 
time be deemed expedient to connect with the proposed main stem 
on the parallel of 32 north latitude. .. . 

Sunday, the ggnd January, we struck the emigrant trail (leading 
from Fort Snell, Arkansas, to El Paso), having traveled due West 
six miles from our night’s encampment. Following the road S 45 W., 
at ten o'clock, A.M., halted to take observations of the sun. Equal 
altitudes for time, and circum meridian altitudes for latitude, gave 
us Our position—32-05-26 north. This determination, I confidently 
relied on, my instruments being well-adjusted and the atmosphere 
clear. In less than one hour’s march (say two and a half miles) from 
the noon station, to our surprise, we made the Mustang Springs. .. . 

From Mustang Springs to the Pecos River is 115 miles. This line 
comprises the transit over the Llano Estacado, the first Steppe east 
of the Rocky Mountains. ... The Llano Estacado, or Staked Plain, 
is an elevated, and almost uninterrupted table extending 300 miles 
south from the parallel of 35 degrees, 11 minutes, north latitude, 
with an extreme breath, near its middle of 180 miles. It is bounded 
entirely on the west by the Rio Pecos, and from the eastern and 
southeastern edges issue innumerable springs and rivulets. It is the 
fountain-head of the Red River of the Mississippi, the Brazos, the 


. 
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Concho, and the Colorado of Texas. The northernmost part is rep- 
resented to be 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, but the highest 
elevation observed by me in crossing it was 2,995 feet. Under the 
government of old Spain, a trail over it connected the military posts 
and Missions of New Mexico, with those of San Saba and San Antonio 
in ‘Texas. Long stretches, slightly undulating, without landmarks 
caused the Mexicans to plant stakes for the purpose of indicating 
the approaches to water, and thus originated the name of Llano 
Estacado, or “Staked Plain.” .. . 

Much of the soil is good, and I question if the grass set on fire 
annually by the Indians, on their return from marauding expedi- 
tions into Mexico, together with the “northers,” which sweep with 
such violence over the plain, are not to a great degree causes of the 
total absences of timber. In burning the grass behind them, the 
object of the Indians is to accelerate the spring growth, and prevent 
immediate pursuers having forage for their animals. A war party 
had, a few days previously, passed along, and for many miles the 
fire was raging around us. As far as the eye could witness, all was 
ablaze, and at night appeared like a vast amphitheater of illuminated 
cities. This is not one of the least beauties of the prairies. 

The evening we reached Mustang Springs, it suddenly turned cold 
and blew a severe norther, making it exceedingly unpleasant. If 
encountered on the plains without shelter from timber, or hills, 
these peculiar gales are often destructive to animals. ... Parties , 
with heavy cargoes on their mules, encamping after a hard day’s 
march, have been caught at night by northers, and many of the 
fatigued and stiffened animals perished before morning. January, 
in this latitude, is the month of northers, ourselves experiencing 
three in succession; but I took the precaution, when overtaken by 
them without cover, to travel whether by night or day. Facing their 
keen blast for 17 miles at a time was severe on the men, with their 
long frosted beards, from the condensation of their breath; but I 
was aware that our safety depended upon it, and thus prevented 
extreme suffering and the loss of a single animal. This was the first 
time we knew the Staked Plain attempted to be crossed by a party 
in the depth of winter; and without trails or guides.*° 


The first string of frontier forts built by the United States 
protected only the area behind them. A second and third string 
in the heart of Apache and Comanche territory was necessary 
before an attempt could be made to control the Indian tribes in 
the Southwest. The northern Indians, after their removal to reser- 

26A. B. Gray, Southern Pacific Railroad Survey of a Route for the Southern 


Pacific R.R. on the 32nd Parallel, A. B. Gray for the Texas Western R.R. Company 
(Cincinnati, 1856), 1-10. 
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vations in 1859, returned to roam the prairies and raid outlying 
settlements. John Edward Elgin, a surveyor for the Houston and 
Texas Central Railway Company, in his testimony in the State 
of Texas v. F. P. Olcott et al., describes the territory west of the 
Colorado in 1873: 


We had five ox wagons, several burros and thirty-three men, some 
mounted some on foot. There were no settlements west of Camp 
Colorado in Coleman County, no road except [to] the old abandoned 
post of Ft. Chadbourne. We traveled ... with little difficulty ex- 
cept at the creeks, where we had to make our own crossings. Horses, 
burros, and wagons were the only means of transportation at that 
time. The country was generally prairie, much freer from brush 
and mesquite than at the present day [1902]. It took us over a month 
to get to Block g7. ... The last settlement on the line of the 
present Pacific Road was on Hubbard Creek. There were even no 
cattle as far west as Phantom Hill, or the present site of Abilene, 
but an abundance of buffalo and mustang horses. We saw the last 
white man at Camp Colorado and the first one on return at Ft. 
Griffin. There were a good many Indians in the country, from whom 
we were not inclined to seek information.** 


Oscar Williams, noted for his surveys in the western part of the 
state, left an interesting diary covering his work west of the upper 
Trinity. Williams was born in Mt. Vernon, Kentucky, on March 
17, 1853. He graduated in civil engineering from the College of 
West Virginia and received a law degree from Harvard University 
in 1876. He came to Dallas in 1877 and in the summer of that 
year began surveying in Lubbock, Hale, and Swisher counties. 
The following notes were made at that time: 


Tuesday May 29th: Our party consists of Pierson, a Frenchman, 
driver, and now living at Eastland, a former soldier in Algiers, and 
under Maximilian in Mexico—a very brave fellow to hear his story. 
A gruff old chap of fifty, named Sweet, claiming to be an orthodox 
member of Christian Church, yet having hunted up the cheapest 
saloon in Dallas, and attended Thompson’s Theater ... to see the 
girls’ legs. Bristling around like a bumble-bee was Grovernor, our 
cook, a Michigan pine grubber, and an energetic, fussy, high- 
tempered individual. Kyle, a good boy, also unfortunate enough 
to be a Michigander. And Cork, a hard-featured, good hearted 


27District Court Records, No. 17090, State of Texas v. F. P. Olcott et al. (Travis 
County Courthouse, Austin) . 
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West Virginian, an ex-Confederate and a Texas Ranger in 1860. 
And last but not least ... your humble servant. 

Sunday, June 1oth: Had an early breakfast this morning, and 
struck for Rock Creek. In the afternoon, Ammerman, Kyle, and I 
went to Jacksboro to get notes on surveys with which to connect 
our lines. Saw Fort Richardson about one mile from the town ... 
the news which we received here was rather discouraging. The 
Indians in some number are said to have left the reservation at 
Sill and are on the war-path in the very country into which we 
are going. The soldiers from the fort (Rich) are now out on a scout 
after them. We camped that night in a mesquite prairie west of town. 

Monday, June 11th: Busy in Callaway’s office all day hunting 
records of the different surveys and notes of the Initial Monument 
on Red River. Roasted bacon on green stocks for dinner—in a little 
valley east of town out of which comes a beautiful spring in an 
old deserted ranch house. The story goes that it is an old cattle- 
man’s ranch built long ago to serve against Indian attacks. Its 
appearance indicates the truth of the story, for it is a very solid 
stone house built around the mouth of the spring, to prevent water 
famine and guarded by loopholes opening in every quarter. 

Thursday June 14th: Ran out county line between Young and 
Jack, about ten miles this day ... at about midnight I woke 
Ammerman and at one thirty we took the eastern elongation of 
polaris. By this we make the magnetic variation 10° 32’ 33” East. 

Wednesday July 11th: Ammerman and I rode out north and east 
to look at lands. ... In the afternoon went out on the edge of 
plains to find an old corner established by Ammerman, which we 
found late in the afternoon. Took sight on Murray near our camp, 
five or six miles off and tried to estimate distance by triangular 
surveying. Measured base line by picket pole having no chainman 
present. Got into camp after dark, cold night. 

Friday, July 13th: Ran across west, on the plains on the county 
line, until north of Dewey’s Lake, when we ran to it and made 
connections, camping there all night on west side of Fort Concho 
and Fort Sill trail. 

Saturday, June 14th: Ran up to plains again and then over to 
White River. In finding a place to let the wagons down into the 
canyon of White River, called Blanco Canyon, we were delayed 
until after nightfall, and camped for the night on the river two 
miles below Tasker’s ranch. 

Saturday, July 2ist: All day we traveled over brakes on what is 
known as the McKenzie Trail, going here nearly due south ... 
passed during the day numbers of skeletons of buffaloes recently 
killed and in places the stench filled the air for miles. A stray 
buffalo runs through the camp at night creating a momentary panic. 
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Friday, July 27th: Got an early start, made a good days run, and 
at night built an earth mound for southwest corner of Floyd County. 

Wednesday August 15th: Started early and made a good dinner 
place at a pond one mile west Flat Top. Deserted ranch. Night 
camp at Willow Point. 

Friday August 17th: Peter Ponk dined with us—got no dinner— 
team gave out. Went into Fort Griffin—no money from ‘Tasker but 
order for provisions—got sixteen dollars and forty five cents worth. 
Camped near Tong wigwam—heavy dew. 

Sunday August 26th: Got a good start and nooned at ........... 
came in sight of Fort Worth and camped two miles from town. 

Monday August 27th: Came in town early—took dinner at La- 
belle Restaurant—good dinner—loafed over the city all day. Supper 
at Labelle—train at seven o'clock. Dallas at nine. 

Wednesday August 29th: Daughterty gave me a $45.00 check 
for my three months work; cheap enough; proposes making me a 
Deputy Surveyor of Jack District, so I can sign the field notes. 


When the legislature set aside 3,050,000 acres of land in western 
counties in 1879 to pay for the building of a state capitol, the act 
also provided for the survey of the land and detailed a sufficient 
force of volunteer rangers to protect the surveyors. The XIT 
Ranch, established in 1886 by the Chicago syndicate that acquired 
the land, covered the entire tract. 

After 1896, the state had no more land for the homesteaders. 
In fact, there was not enough to cover all the various claims that 
had been issued. Remaining were 1,300,000 acres of surveyed but 
unsold school land and also the 3,000,000 acres which now exist 
largely in narrow strips or vacancies between the old surveys and 
in excess acreage found in early titles or patents. A Texas vacancy 
has been aptly described as a strip of land completely surrounded 
by oil wells. Excess, estimated to be 1.1 per cent of the total 
acreage of the state, is said to be the result of inaccuracy on the 
part of early surveyors. The inaccuracy is ascribed largely to the 
fact that land was cheap and plentiful, wages were low, and 
surveying was dangerous. Resurveys were made when high-priced 
land and the discovery of oil made it worth while to account for 
every acre. 

In Texas, the system of township, section, and range was never 
adopted. From the crazy quilt pattern evolved the principle: 
“What boundaries are is a question of law, where boundaries 
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are is a question of fact.” Therefore, the modern surveyor, em- 
ploying new methods and facing new problems, finds it his first 
duty to return to the original survey and follow the footsteps of 
the original surveyor. The modern surveyor should know the 
forms by which title has passed from sovereignty. 


He should be familiar with the methods, instruments, and prac- 
tices of early surveyors. He should be familiar with the history of 
the vara, an expert on geomagnetism, a competent woodsman and 
a walking encyclopedia on the rules and decisions handed down by 
the courts regarding the establishment of boundaries. He should 
know how to determine the ages of marks on trees. He must care- 
fully search for and tie in the objects called for in the field notes, 
such as witness trees, bluffs, streams, stones, mounds, etc. . He 
should talk to the people who own the land, especially the old-timers, 
and make a record of what they say about boundaries.** 


This first duty of a modern surveyor becomes increasingly 
difficult with the passage of time. Many of the original landmarks 
called for have disappeared, and as early as 1886 the courts recog- 
nized that it was sometimes impossible to follow the “vanishing 
footsteps of the original surveyor.” Presumptions and rules of 
evidence have been formed which govern where applicable, but 
some surveyors have become so adept at retracing the old surveys 
that Hugh C. Mitchell, senior mathematician (retired) of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, says that he believes 
they could easily locate the land that the Romans gave Horatius 
for defending the bridge:*° 


They gave him of the corn land, it was his public right 
As much as two strong oxen could plow from morn till night. 


The Coordinate System is now permissible but not compulsory 
in Texas; a corner established by that system will be as lasting as 
the stars because they support the triangulation network with 
which the Texas Coordinate System is correlated. SHORAN, or 
short range aerial navigation by electronic device, can perform a 
survey as fast as the truck in which it is installed can cover the 


*sFrank Dixie Smith, “Surveying Wildcat Lease Blocks in Texas,” Report of the 
Third Annual Texas Surveyors Association Short Course (Austin, 1954), go. 


*°Hugh C. Mitchell, “Some Functions of a State Bureau of Surveys and Maps,” 
Report of the Fourth Texas Surveyors Short Course Conference (Austin, 1948), 16. 
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ground. In West Texas where the experiment was tried out, the 
operation was slowed down by fences. The use of a helicopter, 
it is said, will solve the problem of mobility in any area regardless 
of fences, deserts, or jungles. SHORAN provides the solution to 
any third order surveying problem with particular value in the 
remaining uncharted land areas and coastal waters of the world. 
The most recent application has been the location of drill sites 
in the continental shelf. What future surveying in Texas will 
bring forth is a matter for conjecture. What is called early sur- 
veying is a substantial history of Texas in its frontier era of adven- 
ture, hardship, and new experience. 


Cevans in the Union Army, 
186]-1865 


FRANK H. SMYRL 


Y FEBRUARY 1, 1861, it was clear that the secessionists were 
in control of Texas,’ despite an anti-secessionist governor 
and other public figures known to have Unionist sympa- 

thies. Throughout the war, Confederate Texas would be unable 
to ignore the strong feeling within the state in favor of an un- 
divided nation, but secession ended the opposition of several in- 
fluential Unionists: Governor Sam Houston retired peacefully 
to his Huntsville, Texas, home where he gave lip-service to the 
Confederacy but hoped somehow to separate Texas from the 
Confederacy and re-establish the Republic of Texas; James Webb 
Throckmorton supported the Confederacy for the same noble 
reason that animated Robert E. Lee; former Governor Elisha 
Marshall Pease, never recognizing the Confederacy, simply kept 
quiet. But for some Texans, secession was a call to arms on the 
side of the United States, and it is to these men and their subse- 
quent service in the Union army that this article is devoted. 

By ‘Texans of the Confederacy and die-hard Confederate sympa- 
thizers of the century following the Civil War, these men have 
been considered vile and despicable traitors, worthy of nothing 
more pleasant than a military firing squad—preferably a Confed- 
erate one. From a more detached point of view, it appears that a 
Texan who voluntarily gave his services to the Union in support 
of an undivided nation must have been a brave man either seek- 
ing adventure or willing to die for his beliefs. Unionists made of 
weaker stuff stayed at home or on the run. No one forced these 
Texans to choose the Union side, and each must have been aware 


1The vote on the Ordinance of Secession was 166-8. E. W. Winkler (ed.), 
Journal of the Secession Convention of Texas, 1861 (Austin, 1912), 48-49. Elsewhere 
(p. 408n) Winkler states that the vote was 167-7. 

2Claude Elliott, “Union Sentiment in Texas, 1861-1865,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, L, 452. 
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that whether the Federal forces were victorious or not and what- 
ever his gain, his loss would inevitably be great. He could have 
remained in Texas, as many did, quietly going about his business, 
in some danger perhaps, but not so much as that he faced in front 
of Confederate guns. Whatever the motive, it is estimated that 
2,132 whites and 47 Negroes from Texas sought and found 
service in the Union armies.’ 

By far the most important Texan who became a Union soldier 
was Edmund Jackson Davis, and it is fitting that he organized and 
led by far the most important official unit of Texas troops to fight 
under the Stars and Stripes. Davis was a tall, slender, graceful 
sort of man, measuring six feet two and a half inches, of fair 
complexion and possessing a rather fine face and delicate blue 
eyes suggesting a generous character. Born in St. Augustine, 
Florida, of wealthy parents in 1827, he became a cadet at West 
Point and volunteered for service in the Mexican War. He moved 
to Texas in 1848 and occupied himself as a postal clerk, deputy 
customs officer, lawyer, and district attorney. He was a district 
judge when the war began. After running unsuccessfully for a 
seat in the secession convention, he decided to leave Texas. His 
escape was made good when in May, 1862, he boarded a Federal 
blockader at the mouth of the Rio Grande. In the fall of that 
year he began organizing what was to become the First Texas 
Cavalry (Union) .* 

By November 12, 1862, Major General Benjamin F. Butler was 
making plans for the use of E. J. Davis’s troops.’ Davis had ar- 
rived at Butler’s headquarters with his refugees and ‘“‘renegades” 
six days before, and it was already obvious that they desired 
service nearer home.* Butler proposed to send them and other 


3Frank Klingberg, Southern Claims Commission (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955; 
University of California Publications in History, Volume L), 43; Congressional 
Globe, 41st Congress, 2nd Session, 3018 (April 27, 1867). These figures are based 
on a report by the Adjutant-General. 

4Clipping from Weekly Free Man’s Press (Galveston), July 25, 1865, in E. J. 
Davis File (Biographical Files, Texas History Center, University of Texas Library) . 

“Butler to Pierce, November 12, 1862, War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of 
the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (70 vols. in 128; Wash- 
ington, 1880-1901) , Ser. I, Vol. XV, 591. 

‘Frederick H. Dyer, A Compendium of the War of the Rebellion (New York, 


1959), 1647; Quinterro to Benjamin, March 21, 1863, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. 
XXVI, Pt. II, 68. 
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troops to Galveston, which was temporarily under Federal control. 
He hoped to hold that important Texas port and possibly to take 
Houston. 

Still there existed a great need for troops in Davis’ regiment. 
Butler proposed to Leonard Pierce, Jr., Union consul at Mata- 
moros, that all Texas refugees in that Mexican city who were 
willing be sent by military transport to Galveston, hoping that 
many of them would then volunteer for service under Davis. “Of 
course [wrote Butler] it will be improper to enlist even Americans 
as soldiers on Mexican soil, but there can be no impropriety in 
sending Americans to do their duty to their country.” 

After Major General Nathaniel P. Banks had replaced Butler 
in command at New Orleans, the troops of Davis embarked from 
New Orleans on the night of December 31, 1862. Their imme- 
diate goal was still Galveston, where one of the ships, the 
Cambria, carrying two companies of the First Texas, arrived 
about 7:00 P.M., January 2, 1863. The weather was bad, and fear 
cf sticking on the bar off the island caused the naval commander 
to anchor for the night. The following day brought no relief in 
the weather, and six men were sent ashore in search of a pilot and 
assistance. The next day, January 4, broke clear, and the bark 
Cavallo, flying Union colors, was seen approaching. Unwillingly 
the pilot of the Cavallo boarded the Cambria, where he was imme- 
diately recognized as a Confederate named T. W. Payne. Gal- 
veston had fallen back into the hands of the Confederacy, and 
two companies of the First Texas almost did. Keeping Payne 
aboard, the Cambria turned away, leaving the six men it had sent 
ashore to look out for themselves as well as the Cavallo, which i 
became the ship without a pilot.* Bo 

The Federals were extremely lucky in making their escape, for 
at Galveston, on board the Harriet Lane, was Major General John 
Bankhead Magruder. Magruder was aware that the vessel Cambria 
carried not only the larger part of the First Texas and 2,500 
saddles, but Davis as well. Just as Payne was recognized as a 
Confederate, one of the six men sent ashore had been recognized 


7Butler to Pierce, November 12, 1862, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XV, 592. 
8Bach to Banks, January 7, 1863, ibid., 205. 
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as a deserter. Magruder had planned carefully the attempt to 
trick the Cambria into coming into port, only to have it fail when 
Payne was recognized. Magruder had the captured deserter shot 
publicly; the other captives, on both sides, were treated as pris- 
oners of war.° 

Davis escaped the Confederates at Galveston, but at Brownsville 
he did not fare so well. By March 6, 1863, part of the Federal 
fleet carrying the First Texas reached the Rio Grande, among them 
the Honduras, on which Davis was then sailing.*° Weather again 
prohibited communication with the shore, and it was not until 
March 10 that Davis reached Matamoros. He and five other men 
went ashore in a small craft, the Honduras remaining in Mexican 
waters at a safe distance from Confederate defenses at Point 
Isabel. The Confederates were ready for any attempt that the 
Federals might make an invasion, but Brigadier General Hamil- 
ton P. Bee, commanding at Brownsville, did not expect one. 
He thought at that time that Davis would simply pick up his 
family and any deserters or refugees he could in Matamoros, and 
return to New Orleans.*? At least Bee could hope. 

At three o'clock in the morning of March 15, a group of Con- 
federates, sometimes called Texas Rangers, crossed the Rio Grande 
without orders and captured Davis, a man named William Mont- 
gomery, and three or four others, and carried them back into 
Texas. News of this breach of Mexican neutrality reached Bee 
unofficially at noon that day. He had little choice but to sur- 
render the prisoners when it was demanded of him by Governor 
Albino Lopez of Tamaulipas, but it was too late for Montgomery. 
He had already been hanged. Feeling ran high in Matamoros 
against the Confederacy, but the quick return of the living pris- 
oners quieted the city. Montgomery’s death seemed to bother no 
one. Though it must have been difficult for a Confederate com- 
mander to give up such a prisoner as Davis, no matter what the 
circumstances of his capture, Bee’s action was fully supported by 


®Magruder to Cooper, February 16, 1863, ibid., 219-220. 


10The Cambria returned to New Orleans before Davis and his Texans went on 
to Brownsville, ibid., 200. 


11Bee to Dickinson, March 11, 1863, ibid., 1013-1014. 
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his superiors. Mexican neutrality could not be traded for E. J. 
Davis.” 

General Bee was fairly accurate in his guess as to what Davis’ 
business at Brownsville was. He had come for his wife, and 
he had come for his potential recruits. But at least part of the 
troops Davis brought back to Texas with him were left to serve in 
their native state under Major General Napoleon J. T. Dana while 
Davis returned to New Orleans by water to continue building 
his regiment. By the end of April he had organized enough new 
recruits to be considered a part of the Defenses of New Orleans, 
as the army was organized at that time, under Brigadier General 
Thomas West Sherman.** 

The initial action that the First Texas saw in Louisiana was 
on the Amite River. This operation, begun on May 18, 1863, in 
conjunction with the Sixth Michigan and the One Hundred 
Twenty-eighth New York, had as its purpose to gain control of the 
Jackson Railroad. Fighting was limited to light skirmishing, but 
the five Texas companies did their part in making the operation 
a success. All the railroad depots were destroyed, a railroad-car 
factory was demolished, as well as a Confederate shoe factory and 
tannery.** Before the Texans saw their next action, a reorganiza- 
tion of troops took place, and the five Texas companies serving 
in Louisiana were re-formed into three.** Thus they entered the 
field of battle as a part of the aggressive Banks’ further attempt 
to push west from New Orleans by land in the summer of 1863. 
In the operations around Brashear City (Morgan City) in mid- 
June, only a minor role fell to the Texans. They were told to 
hold a flank position and do reconnoitering and they engaged 
in no heavy combat.** 

At this point, Colonel Davis was called away from his cavalry 
unit, leaving it in the hands of Lieutenant Colonel Jesse Stancel, 
to go on a rather special mission. He was sent to New York with 


122Quinterro to Benjamin, April 20, 1863, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. II, 49; 
Bee to Dickinson, March 15, 1863, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XV, 1016-1017; Lopez to Bee, 
March 23, 1863, ibid., 1025; Magruder to Cooper, March 31, 1863, ibid., 1031. 

13] bid., 713. 

14Sherman to Headquarters, Department of the Gulf, ibid., 406. 

15bid., Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I, 531. 

16Smith to Cahil, June 21, 1863, ibid., 584. 
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a group of 500 Confederate prisoners who were more or less in 
the way in Louisiana.’ Upon his return he was given a more 
routine assignment. In early September, as a part of the 
Nineteenth Army Corps under General William B. Franklin,** 
he and his troops sailed from New Orleans for the ‘Texas coast. 
Their goal was to take and hold Beaumont and the Houston- 
Beaumont Railroad, which was considered militarily strategic by 
the Federals.** The Confederates under Lieutenant Dick Dowling 
effectively took care to block those plans. The campaign, called 
the Sabine Pass Expedition, lasted until September 11. No fight- 
ing on the part of the First Texas was reported. The unit returned 
to New Orleans in time for the Téche Campaign of October, 
1863, west of New Orleans. In this campaign they saw perhaps 
their hardest service to date. 

The Nineteenth Corps to which the First Texas belonged 
reached the fighting front on the morning of October g. Imme- 
diately the First Texas was thrown across Vermillion Bayou, leav- 
ing the infantry behind to construct bridges. It ran into a deter- 
mined Confederate force but succeeded in pushing it back. This 
was but one of the times when Texan would battle Texan in the 
course of the Civil War.*° 

The First Texas saw limited service at New Iberia and at 
Carrion Crow Bayou before being called back to New Orleans on 
October 17.** Five days later they were aboard transports on the 
Mississippi headed for Texas to take part in the Rio Grande Cam- 
paign. Eight days on the water found the Texans at home once 
again, though stormy weather at the mouth of the Rio Grande 
prevented their landing for another two days.” 

One of the best known Texans in the Union Army did no 
actual fighting. He was Andrew Jackson Hamilton, who had been 
Attorney General of Texas, a member of the Texas Legislature, 
and a member of the Thirty-sixth Congress of the United States. 
Hamilton was born in Huntsville, Alabama, on January 28, 1815. 


17Emory to Dix, June go, 1863, ibid., 608-609. 

18Special Orders, No. 216, August 31, 1863, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 569. 
19Banks to Franklin, August 31, 1863, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I, 287-288. 
20Banks to Beckwith, October g, 1863, ibid., 758. 
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22Tbid., 429. 
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He was admitted to the bar in Alabama in 1841 and moved to 
LaGrange, Texas, in 1846, where he continued his law practice 
until he entered public office. Hamilton refused to leave his seat 
in congress when other Southerners walked out. When he did 
return to Texas, he was elected to the Texas Legislature on a 
Union ticket.** Instead of taking the oath of allegiance to the 
Confederacy, Hamilton decided to leave Texas. He found his life 
in danger and was forced to hide in the hills west of Austin for 
some time before making his way to Mexico. When he did leave, 
however, he was not alone. A traveler from Rio Grande City 
reported having seen and talked with Hamilton and a party of 
seventeen refugees at Mier. Hamilton’s party told him that they 
had ridden night and day from Austin until they had reached 
“safety” on the Rio Grande. Claiming that their only purpose 
in leaving Texas was to evade the conscript law, the party told 
the traveler of other persons near Austin awaiting an opportunity 
to join them in flight.* 

By August 16, 1862, Hamilton’s group of refugees had grown 
in number to sixty and had made its way to Matamoros. A man 
who saw him at the Montezuma House in that city reported that 
“Hamilton seemed to keep remarkably quiet, and was generally 
so much occupied with reading that he could hardly find time 
to speak to his former secession friends.’’ Lack of money was 
his towering problem. The general opinion was that he sought 
to get his men to New York.” 

Washington, not New York, was his ultimate goal. Horses and 
guns had to be sold to raise the money necessary for expenses, but 
Hamilton found himself in Washington by October, 1862. In the 
company of New York politicians he had an interview with Secre- 
tary of War Edwin M. Stanton, urging immediate occupation of 
Texas by Federal troops.”* 

Abraham Lincoln became interested in the tall Texas Unionist 
and offered him an interview on November 8. He wrote to Seward 
the following: ‘Will be glad to see Col. Hamilton & his friends 


23New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 3, 1861 (Afternoon Edition) . 
24Texas State Gazette (Austin), August 20, 1862. 
25Tri-Weekly News (Galveston) , August go, 1862. 


26Ludwell H. Johnson, Red River Campaign: Politics and Cotton in the Civil 
War (Baltimore, 1958), 15. 
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whenever it may be convenient for them.’’** From his activity in 
Washington at this time stemmed Hamilton’s appointment as 
Military Governor of Texas. The appointment took effect some 
time between November 8 and 14, 1862. 

News of this appointment reached Texas and caused, among 
others, the following reaction by the Texas State Gazette: “Would 
that he should determine to attempt the part of his great proto- 
type Cataline [Catiline], and head the troops who are to march 
against us.’’?s 

Banks, not Hamilton, was to lead the troops against Texas. 
Hamilton sailed with Banks’ troops from New York on December 
4, 1862, with New Orleans the immediate (though secret) goal. 

Hamilton and his supporters had strongly advocated the inva- 
sion which resulted in the short occupation of Galveston in 1862. 
With the loss of that port in early 1863, it was no longer part of 
the plans of Banks and his superiors in Washington to invade 
Texas. In fact, on January 19, 1863, Banks told the “Governor” 
that he possibly might never invade Texas again. Hamilton and 
his followers again left for Washington—this time hoping to secure 
for Hamilton a military department in Texas.”° Speaking to a New 
York audience, he said that a Federal army would be hailed with 
shouts in Texas, and would meet with little or no effective resist- 
ance. ‘To this the Bellville Countryman retorted, “Jack is right 
about the shouts. But they will be of a kind that have made fed- 
erals and traitors tremble on many a field since the secession ball 
opened.’’*° 

The ultimate result of Hamilton’s efforts during his second 
Washington campaign was an expression of confidence in him by 
Lincoln. Lincoln wrote to Banks, “I really believe him [Hamilton] 
to be a man of worth and ability; and one who, by his acquaint- 
ances there [Texas], can scarcely fail to be efficient in re-inaugurat- 
ing the National authority.’ 


27Roy P. Basler (ed.), The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (g vols.; New 
Brunswick, 1953-55), V; 492- 


28Texas State Gazette (Austin), November 5, 1862. 
29Johnson, Red River Campaign, 29. 
30Bellville Countryman, October 25, 1863. 
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Hamilton reported to Major General Banks at New Orleans on 
October 13, 1863, where by order of the War Department, he was 
supplied with a cavalry guard known as Hamilton's Body Guard.” 
As military governor he had been charged to “re-establish the 
authority of the Federal Government in the State of Texas and 
to provide the means of maintaining the peace and security to the 
loyal inhabitants of that State until they shall be able to establish 
a civil government.” Much discretion was left to Hamilton in 
carrying out these instructions, and he was promised the support 
of the Lincoln government in whatever he did.** 

Banks agreed to make another attempt on Texas in spite of his 
failure at Sabine Pass and the loss of Galveston, but he insisted 
that Hamilton remain in New Orleans until he heard of the 
success of the invading force, which included Davis and the First 
Texas Cavalry. Success came. Hamilton proceeded to Browns- 
ville to set up his headquarters, extremely satisfied with the 
progress he had made in the past few months.** 

Hamilton arrived in Brownsville on December 1, 1863. He 
appeared much more concerned about his family’s safety (mem- 
bers of which had been in Texas since his departure a year earlier) 
than about the raising of troops or the planning of campaigns. 
He seemed content to leave that to Banks and Dana. Next to his 
family, he was interested in the establishment of a Federal court 
at Brownsville. Writing to Secretary Stanton on the subject, he 
said: 

“There will certainly be much need of a court here, if for no 
other purpose, to settle questions arising under the act of Con- 
gress providing for the confiscation of property of persons en- 
gaged in the rebellion.”** 


Over the proposed court, Hamilton found opposition. Dana 


initials, indicating that the Texan had not made such an overwhelming impression 
on him. 


82There is little evidence that the men who made up Hamilton’s Body Guard 
were actually Texans. They are, however, listed in the index of the Official Records 
as ““Texas Troops (U.) .” The Second Texas Cavalry, a much larger group than the 
original guard, was sometimes also called Hamilton’s Body Guard. 

33Stanton to Hamilton, November 14, 1862, Official Records, Ser. III, Vol. II, 782. 

34Banks to Lincoln, December 4, 1863, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I, 832. 

35Hamilton to Stanton, December 19, 1863, ibid., 866. 
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felt that such a court had no place in a territory under martial 
law. Dana complained that Hamilton was meddling in his affairs 
and obstructing investigations that Dana was carrying on by with- 
holding information.** This clash of authority came to an end, 
however, late that month when Major General Francis Jay Herron 
arrived to replace Dana.* 

The aggregate strength of the Federals when they began the 
Rio Grande expedition was 6,988 men, with about half present 
for duty, and sixteen pieces of field artillery. A look at the First 
Texas shows its strength to be 16 officers, 205 men present for 
duty, and a claimed aggregate total of 310 men present and 
absent.** 

Davis continued to build his forces after he reached ‘Texas, 
promising prospective recruits that they would be required to 
serve only “during the campaign in Texas.’’** By December 2, he 
had mustered in an additional 115 volunteers.*° 

On November 20, the First Texas, along with the Thirty-seventh 
Illinois and a field battery, marched on Ringgold Barracks, near 
Rio Grande City.*' The purpose of taking that remote spot was 
to hinder, if not stop, Confederate trade with Mexico. The move 
did succeed in stopping all trade of importance between Rio 
Grande City and Brownsville, and it threatened trade as far up 
as Eagle Pass. There was even some hope of connecting with the 
Federals under Brigadier General James H. Carleton in New 
Mexico and controlling the whole river.*? Davis had little trouble 
while at Rio Grande City. Neither he nor his detachment at 
Roma, Texas, also on the Rio Grande, met any opposition. Davis 
had not been able to carry out the ambitious plan of occupying the 
whole river, however, when he returned to Brownsville. There 
simply was not enough Federal strength in the area. 

Back at Brownsville, the First Texas Cavalry found a new reg- 
iment being formed. On December 15, 1863, the Second Texas 


36Dana to Stone, December 11, 1863, ibid., 842. 
37Banks to Stanton, December 26, 1863, ibid., goz. 
38Ibid., 398: 

39Dana to Banks, November 15, 1863, ibid., 412-413. 
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41] bid., 429-430. 
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Cavalry was officially organized,** with John L. Haynes as its 
colonel. Haynes had received his commission on November 5, 
and had busied himself since that date recruiting men in the Rio 
Grande area. Dana reported that on December 26 Haynes had 
about three hundred men in his regiment. That brought the 
strength of Texans in the Union army on the Rio Grande to 29 
officers, 719 men present for duty, and 1,037 in the aggregate 
total of men present and absent.** These figures include only 
those properly enlisted.** 

Haynes's background was much the same as that of Davis. Born 
in Virginia in 1821, he had grown up in Mississippi and had been 
a lieutenant in the Mexican War. When that war was over he 
made his home in Rio Grande City. He was elected to the Texas 
Legislature from Starr County in 1857 and 1859.*° 

The winter of 1863-1864 found the Texans in poor fighting con- 
dition. Anxiously Dana wrote to New Orleans explaining the 
situation and begging for supplies for the cavalry. 


Owing to the destitute condition of the First Texas Cavalry when 
they reached here, and the number of cavalry recruits who have 
been enlisted since our arrival, the supply of clothing which I 
brought down has been entirely exhausted, and the new recruits 
and many of the old men are now suffering from want of it. I 
ordered requisitions for 500 new suits, which went forward some 
time ago, but no supplies have yet been received. I have to-day 
approved requisition for 1,000 suits more, and hope they will, by 
some peremptory means, be hurried forward.*? 


Davis, commanding all cavalry on the Rio Grande, also ex- 
pressed concern for the condition of his troops in letters to his 
superiors. For the use of his 875, effectives in February, 1864, he 
considered only 500 of his horses “tolerably serviceable,” and 
hardly 200 of these “capable of doing immediately a serious job 


43Dyer, A Compendium of the War of the Rebellion, 1647. 

44Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I, 893. 

4°The Official Records indexes Braubach’s Company with “Texas Troops (U.) ,” 
but there is no record of their ever being mustered into service. From Brownsville 
Dana wrote the following about the group: “Braubach is here with about 50 men.” 
Dana to Stone, December 27, 1863, ibid., 885-886. 

*6William De Ryee and R. E. Moore, The Texas Album of the Eighth Legislature 
(Austin, 1860), 107; signed statement of Daisy B. Tanner, in John L. Haynes File 
(Biographical Files, Texas History Center, University of Texas Library) . 
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of work.” It is in this same letter that some indication is given 
as to the nationality of the men serving under him as Texans. He 
writes of ‘443 Mexicans and 500 Americans (including in this 
designation Germans, Irish, &c) , the whole (including the part 
brought from New Orleans) being recruited here [Brownsville] 
...” Presumably many of his ‘Mexicans’ were really legal citizens 
or residents of ‘Texas.** 

Once again Davis and his cavalry regiments were called on to 
move up the Rio Grande, again with the purpose of stopping 
trade between the Confederacy and Mexico. The attempt failed 
for Davis was stoutly contested by the Confederates at Laredo 
and again fell back to his base at Brownsville.*® 

Leaving the Texas cavalry units in Texas for further service, 
Davis was sent to Louisiana to command the Fourth Brigade of 
the Nineteenth Army Corps in the humiliating retreat of Banks’ 
Red River Campaign.*® While Davis was gone, desertion threat- 
ened the Texan organizations, particularly the Second ‘Texas, 
which was doing service up the Texas coast from Brownsville. Had 
Davis been on the scene, some of the trouble might have been 
averted, but the proximity of the Texans to their homes and 
families was a large temptation to give up the unpleasant military 
life and desert.** This fact, and the fact that Davis needed his 
troops, were enough to cause the Texans to be sent back to 
Louisiana. Around June 16, with the exception of two companies 
and a few officers who needed to remain in Texas, the First and 
Second Texas Cavalry embarked for Louisiana.** They were soon 
followed by Vidal’s Partisan Rangers.** 

Adrian J. Vidal,** a man of Spanish descent, commanded a 
unique company which had served first under H. P. Bee in the 
Confederate Army. On the night of Monday, October 26, 1863, 


48Davis to Ord, February 10, 1864, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. II, 187. 
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Vidal’s company mutinied, shooting at least two of their former 
comrades, and left the Confederate ser ice. Attempts to trace them 
down were made on both sides of the Rio Grande, with some 
success. Only a few days later some twenty-two of Vidal's party 
were captured, but the remaining forty-odd escaped.** Confed- 
erate commanders were unable to explain the whole episode.” 

Vidal and his band hid for a while, but on November 10, 
Vidal's Partisan Rangers were organized in Brownsville and mus- 
tered into the service of the Union.** They were a part of no 
regiment, but served often with the cavalry units under Davis 
after his return from the second expedition up the Rio Grande. 
Vidal’s command in the Union army included at first 89 men, 
armed and equipped, who were to serve at least one year.°* In 
early July, 1864, only a month after the larger part of the First 
and Second Texas Cavalry were sent to Louisiana, Vidal's Partisan 
Rangers embarked for New Orleans, only to be mustered out of 
service at the end of the month.*® 


TEXAS TROOPS (U.) AT BROWNSVILLE, SPRING, 1864°° 


Estimated 
Regiment of No. of Aggregate 
Organization Companies Strength Condition 
ist Texas 9 621 Armed, with 
few horses 
2d Texas 5 433 Armed, with 
few horses 
Vidal’s Parti- 1 77 Armed, with 
san Rangers few horses 


In Louisiana, Davis’s troops were kept busy. At daylight on 
July 5, 1864, Davis moved out of Morganza toward the Atchafalaya 
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naissance duty west of Morganza. 


my command. They desert at every opportunity. No 
deserted yesterday, taking with them their horses, 
couterments. Three more deserted last night from 


unable to send after and arrest them as he dare not 


roads ... ® 


On the health of the troops, he reported that it was 
a shortage of fresh vegetables was felt to no small 
thirds of his men in the hospital were there becau 
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River with 400 cavalry and two regiments of infantry to stop 
reported movements of Confederate artillery near Simsport 
(Simmesport) . Arriving in the vicinity, he learned that the Con- 
federates were not there, but had gone on toward Alexandria and 
were headed for Shreveport. Davis’ men encountered a picket 
from the Twenty-Third Texas Cavalry (Confederate) under Colo- 
nel Nicholas C. Gould and captured three of his men. At Sims- 
port they captured two more Confederates who had been de- 
tailed as ferrymen. Davis concluded that his large force had 
marched to Simsport uselessly, and he returned to Morganza. 

A reorganization among the Texas troops under Davis took 
place on July 14, becoming effective November 1, 1864. Upon 
the recommendation of Davis, the First and Second Texas Cavalry 
consolidated, and the new organization was called the First Texas 
Volunteer Cavalry.®* It occupied the next few weeks doing recon- 


Desertion continued to plague the Texans who had remained 
at Brazos Santiago. The commander under whom they were serv- 
ing complained in a letter to Herron’s headquarters: 


It is my painful duty to inform you that no dependence can be 
placed upon the detachment of the First Texas Cavalry left with 


less than nine 
arms and ac- 
picket-post. 


Major Noyes informs me that among these men were some whom 
he considered the most reliable of the detachment, and that he was 


trust the First 


Texas, and the New York cavalry were unacquainted with the 


Two weeks later, however, he was able to report an improve- 
ment; since the above letter had been sent, no desertions occurred. 


fair, although 
degree. ‘Two- 
se of scurvy.** 
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Upon receipt of an order dated August 19, 1864, the detachment 
of the First Texas serving in Texas was relieved of duty there and 
ordered to report to Davis at Morganza.* By the time they reached 
Davis, the First Texas Volunteer Cavalry had been brigaded and 
attached to the Nineteenth Army Corps along with a Louisiana, a 
New York, and an Illinois unit.* 

There was little rest for the weary “Texas Travelers,” as the 
detachment of the First Texas under Major Edward J. Noyes 
might have been called. Hardly had they arrived in Morganza 
than they were ordered back to New Orleans and back to Brazos 
Santiago.” 

West of Morganza, Davis still labored to keep the Confederates 
on the far side of the Atchafalaya from Morganza, Baton Rouge, 
and New Orleans. Besides being confronted with the regular 
Confederate army, Davis was also faced with the threat of 
Quantrill’s band of raiders which was reported operating in the 
region. Davis was ordered to treat those outlaws, if caught, with 
little respect, and not to bother the commissaries with them.** 

A most unusual report of the First Texas Volunteer Cavalry 
was submitted on November 26, 1864. Instead of the usual kind 
which lamented the sad condition of troops, this one described 
them as in “excellent serviceable condition.” One report on 
Davis’ brigade reads in part as follows: 


The entire mount of his [Davis’] men is good; their horses are 
conditioned for active and hard service. In fact, there were not 
among 1,200 ten that could be exchanged for any better among the 
horses in the country. Having inspected about 1,200 carbines I found 
but one that was not clean and in excellent service condition. His 
horses are well and thoroughly groomed, and all their mounts well 
kept.*® 


Mid-December saw the First Texas Volunteers ordered to 
Lakeport, Louisiana, where they were to remain ready for service 
anywhere they might be called. A reorganization of troops at that 
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time gave Davis command of a new brigade of cavalry which con- 
sisted of the Texas troops, the Second Illinois, and the Fourth 
Wisconsin cavalry regiments.’? This order, however, was super- 
seded in less than two weeks by another, which placed Davis at 
the head of a reserve corps of cavalry stationed at the mouth of 
the White River. Besides the First ‘Texas, then commanded by 
Philip G. Temple, the Eighty-Seventh Illinois, First Louisiana, 
and Second New York were under Davis.** 

Shortly thereafter Davis was once again taken away from all 
Texas troops, and once again the detachment of ‘Texans at Brazos 
Santiago was brought back to Louisiana, joining the larger group 
at Baton Rouge, then under Haynes. Davis was promoted to the 
rank of Brigadier General, the highest rank achieved by a Texan 
in the Union armies,”* and on February 27, went from Baton 
Rouge to assume temporary command of Union forces in the 
District of Morganza.* In less than a month he was serving in a 
similar capacity in the District of Baton Rouge, but at the request 
of Major General Lew Wallace, who had succeeded to the com- 
mand of troops in Texas, he was soon ordered to Brazos Santiago.”* 

Wallace was about to begin negotiations with Confederate com- 
manders Ford, Walker, Slaughter, and Kirby Smith for a sur- 
render of Texas troops, and he felt that Davis could be of consid- 
erable assistance to him in the talks he expected to carry on. Both 
Davis and Wallace went to Galveston and began communicating 
with the Confederates on March go. The Confederacy was known 
to be crumbling,, and indeed, Robert E. Lee was on the run in 
Virginia. Davis began communicating with Edmund Kirby Smith 
at Galveston in mid-May, and on May 31 sent Kirby Smith the 
following note: 


I am here in conformity with instructions from Maj. Gen. E. R. S. 
Canby, U. S. Army, for the “purpose of conferring with you in 
relation to the details of the terms of surrender of the military 
convention” held in New Orleans between Lieutenant-General 


70Special Orders, No. 14, December 14, 1864, ibid., 874-875. 
bid., 973. 
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Buckner, of the C. S. Army, on the part of yourself, and Major- 
General Osterhaus, U. S. Army, on the part of Major-General 
Canby. The inclosed letter from General Canby explains this more 
fully. I have here also the copy of the terms agreed upon by 
Generals Buckner and Osterhaus and approved by General Canby, 
which awaits your approval and signiture [sic]. I will meet you at 
the time and place you may choose to appoint.*® 


On June 2, E. Kirby Smith joined E. J. Davis at Galveston to 
sign the surrender terms which had already been signed by Major- 
General E. R. S. Canby on May 26. Kirby Smith reported to Davis 
that a complete disorganization of Confederate forces west of the 
Mississippi had commenced about May 20, and on June 5 the 
Union flag was raised at Galveston." 

With Kirby Smith’s signature on the surrender terms, Davis 
proceeded back to New Orleans according to his orders. Having 
done light service around Fort Hudson and Vidalia, the First 
Texas Volunteer Cavalry was given its final assignment. It was 
ordered on June 29 to the Military District of the Southwest for 
duty under Major-General Philip H. Sheridan in Texas, where 
it was mustered out of service on November 4, 1865.7 

‘Texan had fought Texan, and the following years were to prove 
that Kirby Smith’s surrender to Canby did not end all ill 
feeling brought on by that fact. Texans today generally consider 
themselves a part of the South and are proud that Texas was a 
part of the Confederacy. But in the interest of history it should 
be recognized that not all Texans of 1861-1865 wanted the Confed- 
eracy, and that many did their utmost to bring about its end. 


75Davis to Smith, May 31, 1865, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. II, 693. 
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Notes and Documents 


Cwo Rattle of Galveston Letters 


Edited by DORMAN H. WINFREY 


MONG THE INTERESTING manuscripts on deposit in the Ar- 
chives of the Texas State Library are those pertaining to 
George Cupples (1816-1895) , surgeon who came to ‘Texas 

in 1844 when Ashbel Smith suggested the locality around San 
Antonio as ideal for the health of Cupples’ wife. Two letters 
in the Cupples Collection give a first-hand account of the battle 
of Galveston as witnessed by Dr. ‘Cupples on January 1, 1863.7 

Cupples was a member of Castro’s Colony and served during 
the Mexican War as surgeon with John C. (Jack) Hays’ 2nd 
Regiment. During the Civil War, in December, 1862, Cupples be- 
came medical director of the Eastern Military Sub-District of 
Texas.? Later he was made medical director and inspector of the 
Cavalry Corps in the Trans-Mississippi Department. 

In San Antonio Cupples held positions of county commissioner, 
alderman, city health physician, president of the board of health, 
and president of the Bexar County Medical Society. He was or- 
ganizer and first president of the Texas Medical Association in 
1853 and was active in national and international medical associa- 
tions. Cupples, who died in San Antonio on April 19, 1895, is 
credited with being the first doctor in Texas to use anesthetics.* 

The following two letters from the George Cupples Collection 
were written at Galveston while the surgeon was medical director 
of the Eastern Military Sub-District of Texas. The letter written on 


1For a full account of the battle of Galveston see Charles C. Cumberland, “The 
Confederate Loss and Recapture of Galveston, 1862-1863,” Southwestern Hisiorical 
Quarterly, LI, 109-130. 

2Pat Ireland Nixon, A History of the Texas Medical Association, 1853-1953 
(Austin, 1953), 21. 

3[bid. Additional biographical information on Cupples may be found in two other 
books by Dr. Nixon, A Century of Medicine in San Antonio (San Antonio, 1936) 
and Medical Story of Early Texas, 1528-1853 (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1946) . 
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January 1 and 2, 1863, was evidently to his wife Alexia. The letter 
dated January 4, 1863, is the official military report Cupples sub- 
mitted on the battle of Galveston. 


General Hospital in the Convent,‘ 
Galveston, Jan. 1, 1863. 7 p.m. 

After frightful fatigue and suffering from cold the night I wrote 
you from the Telegraph Office at Virginia Point,’ I went to work 
not having slept five minutes, and organized the service for the field 
and for the Hospital. At g o’clock left Virginia Point, crossed Kilory 
Bridge,’ 2 miles in length, riding Bay-o, and Bartok afoot. Before 
leaving the General’ sent for me and desired me to call at the convent, 
which I had selected for the Hospital, and to offer them the use of 
the Ambulances, 8 in number, to remove them to a place of safety. 
At half past three I told them they could remain or stay as they 
thought best, but advised them to remain as there would be little 
danger at that point. They decided to remain and gave us very large 
rooms capable of accommodating each 40 wounded men. Every thing 
had to be opened, and organized; at 5 the fire opened, and the 
heavens were in a blaze; musketry and heavy guns, pop, pop the rifles, 
and roaring, rushing, and finally exploding in the air or on the vessels 
the shells—The wounded began to come in very soon after, and the 
first was a Lieut.* of Cook’s Regt. of Heavy Artillery, a fine young 
fellow, Son of Genl. Sherman, mortally wounded; he died in an hour. 
The next was a frightful wound of the abdomen also—died in two 
hours—in the grey of the morning. I went up to the third story to 
see our boats attacking the Harriet Lane, one of the model vessels in 
the Federal Service. It was a splendid sight, the blaze of musketry 
incessant and the vessels and water looking like Stereoscopic views. 
Presently we saw one of our boats run bows on to the Harriet Lane, 
and hit & heavy was the fire. Then the [fire] from their guns ceased, 
but the small arms rattled again while our Batteries gave them fits— 


4The Ursuline Convent in Galveston was established in 1847 by a group of 
Ursuline nuns from New Orleans. 

5Virginia Point is on the mainland side of West Bay across from Galveston Island. 

6In 1857 a bridge for the Galveston, Houston, and Henderson Railroad was built 
from Virginia Point to Galveston Island, and was the only one in existence in 1863. 

7Major General John Bankhead Magruder, commander of the Confederate District 
of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, was a United States Militray Academy graduate 
who had served in Texas prior to the Civil War. He had commanded a division in 
Virginia before being sent to Texas in the fall of 1862. 

8Sidney Sherman, Jr. 


The Harriet Lane, named for the niece of former president, James Buchanan, 
had been a United States revenue cutter prior to the Civil War. 
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one of our Boats the Neptune? we supposed was disabled, as she re- 
mained motionless. We found afterwards that she was sunk by the 
fire of the Harriet Lane. But the water was shoal— (Here sleep over- 
came me, and after such fatigue as I had undergone, I had a glorious 
night’s sleep) 

Friday Jan. 2nd. I have had another day of hard work, and now sit 
down to continue my account of the fight. The other Cotton Gunboat 
the Bayou City, hauled up on the Harriet Lane, grappled and our 
boys poured in, and the pride of the Yankee Navy was the prize of our 
Cow-boys; her Captain’* son of Bishop Wainwright of New York, 
was killed, with four of his men, including the 2nd Lieut:** besides 
a Negro, who had run away from this neighbourhood; she had also 
quite a number wounded, whom I have in Hospital here. There were 
79 men and g officers taken prisoners on board of her, and 270 men 
& officers of the 42nd Massachusetts Regt. who laid down their arms 
on the wharf,!> near which the fight took place. In the meantime 
the Propeller Gunboat?* was sailing up and down pouring 60 pound 
shells and grape shot into our men, and fired on the Harriet Lane: 
after she was taken. The Flag ship,’” a steamer carrying a very heavy 
armament, tried to make her escape, but grounded and was blown up 
by Commodore Renshaw'* who commanded her, he and his men, 
going off in one of the transports. Thus ended the Battle of Galveston, 
its results being the loss to the enemy of near 400 killed and taken, the 
Harriet Lane, a most magnificent vessel carrying 5 exquisitely beau- 
tiful and heavy guns, well found and equipped two three masters,?® 
one laden with an assorted cargo, the other with coal, and a very 
powerful steam ship, carrying seven guns, destroyed—but the poor 
Neptune lay sunk, her 24 pounder having burst at the second dis- 


10The Neptune was a small river steamer barricaded with cotton bales for protec- 
tion, armed with two twenty-four-pounders, and commanded by Captain W. H. 
Sangster. 


11The Bayou City was a state owned steamer, also protected by cotton bales, which 
mounted a thirty-two-pounder rifle, and was commanded by Captain Henry 
S. Lubbock. 


12Both Confederate cottonclads were loaded with sharpshooters, from the cavalry 
regiments of Colonels Tom Green and Arthur P. Bagby, nicknamed ‘“‘Horse Marines” 
because of their exploits in this battle. 


13Commander Jonathan M. Wainwright. 
14Lieutenant Commander Edward Lea. 
15Kuhn’s Wharf was at the end of 18th Street. 


16The Owasco was the only regular warship in the Union flotilla, and mounted 
four heavy guns. 


17The Westfield, a side wheel former ferryboat, was armed with six heavy cannon. 
18Commander William B. Renshaw. 


19Elias Pike and Cavallo. 
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charge, a heavy shot from the enemy having struck it just before, on 
board her lay dead eight of our boys of my regt. six killed by one 
shell which went through a bale of cotton, and exploded on her 
lowerdeck—and a great many, 20, wounded and brought into hospital, 
of whom three died yesterday. The other boat had three killed the 
Brigade and the officer com’dg the guns mortally wounded: he died 
yesterday; when the heavy gun burst on board of our boat, Capt. 
Weir [sic],?° an old resident here, was killed. I had 28 prisoners in Hos- 
pital, of whom two have died, the remaining 26, with 44 of our own 
men, make up the 70 in Hospital, beside 8 who have died here. One 
of my Asst. Surgeons, a noble young fellow, Dr. Fischer,?* a German, 
was killed by a grape shot, which passed from one temple to the 
other, while attending the wounded. This is our loss as far as I know, 
but there must be some more that I have not heard of. The shells 
rushed and roared handsomely over us, but though the houses were 
riddled by the shells and round shot, and some demolished by shells 
exploding in them, no citizen was hurt. Indeed the city is deserted, 
mostly Germans composing the population that remained. 

A most handsome affair, well planned, and excellently carried out. 
The Yankee Officers say such a damnable cannonade and such 
fighting they never saw or heard of; it lasted a little over an hour. 
I have for my guests the Surgeon®* of the Mass. Regt. who was to 
have been Medical Director, but who says he has had enough of 
fighting in Texas, though he would like to come and settle here, and 
the Naval Surgeon,”* a very gentlemanly man—I house and provide 
for their wounded, amongst whom is one officer, but they attend 
them, and our relations are very agreeable. They say the best time 
they have had, is since they were taken. 7 

Today the General came to the Hospital, and went with me to 
visit the Mother Superior, and to thank her & the nuns for their 
kindness—they have fed us, as well as our wounded, ever since we 
have been here, and today three excellent meals have been provided 
for us. The General, after my telling him how they had treated us, 
ordered a Barrel of Sugar, a Sack of Coffee and some Flour to be 
sent them. Father Austead too has been very attentive and kind. 
A good many ladies have been here, bringing many little things. 

The General told us of a most touching scene which occured at 
the funeral of Capt. Wainwright today. Last night a Clergyman 


20Captain A. R. Wier was the commander of Company B, First Texas Heavy 
Artillery Regiment. 


21Cupples spelled S. A. W. Fischer’s name Fisher, without the “c” in his second 
letter. There is no indication as to which is correct. 

22Ariel J. Cummings. 

23Thomas A. Penrose. 
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named [Albert M. Lea] arrived to join Magruder, and found that his 
son was a Lieut. on the other side and one of the killed. He read the 
service over the bodies of Wainwright and his own son, who were 
buried in one grave. We have taken a great many stores of all kinds, 
and the Harriet Lane would have gone to sea today for a cruise down 
the coast, had not the Bayou City, when she ran into her, damaged 
one of her paddles, which will require some days to repair. 

And now I have given a rough sketch of what has been done. We 
have a great [deal] of hard fighting yet to do. Dr. Cummings, the 
Yankee Surgeon, says 10000 troops are coming to Texas, but that 
Jack Hamilton** will never show himself here, nor would the Yankee 
Troops, if they knew how ‘Texans fight. So you see we shall stay in 
the State. 

I have reason to be well satisfied with the effi{cijency of the Med- 
ical Staff, though it has cost me superhuman exertion night & day— 
but I have gained no small credit by it. Our success contrasts so 
forcibly with the confusion and mortality elsewhere—and I get, as 
I really deserve, the full credit of it. We have had four amputations, 
two of which I performed, The Boston Doctor one, and Dr. Kavanagh 
[sic] whom I have put in charge of the Hospital, one. The wounds be- 
ing mostly from Shells, Splinters & Grape shot are unusually danger- 
ous. My paper’s full—I am very tired—my traveling bag is stolen— 
I have not a shirt to change—my trunk is in Houston—& I am going 
to bed. Goodnight and kiss my darling—God bless her—love to all. 
Mille baiser pour toi, ma bein aimée. Aime-moi toujours, comme je 
Uaime, mon ange a moi. Bonne nuit et beaux songes pour ma petite 
que j'aime plus que moi. [A thousand kisses for you, my beloved. 
Love me always as I love you, my angel. Good night and beautiful 
dreams for my little one whom I love more than myself.] 


Office of Medical Director East 

Sub Dist of Texas 

Galveston Jan 4, 1863 
I have the honor to report that during the operations of the ist 
inst I was enabled notwithstanding the short interval between the 
time of the arrival of the column at this place 4.20 a.m. and the com- 
mencement of the attack, 5 a.m. to have the wounded removed without 
delay to a temporary Hospital established at the Ursiline [sic] Convent, 
and that when the firing had ceased every wounded man had been 


24Andrew Jackson Hamilton was a former United States Congressman from 
Texas who was appointed military governor of the state in 1862 by Abraham Lincoln 
because of his Union sympathies. Hamilton was forced to exercise the duties of his 
office from New Orleans, however, since the Federal army never controlled Texas 
during the Civil War. 
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attended to with the exception of those on board the Bayou City 
and the Neptune, who were brought in shortly afterward. Later in 
the day all the wounded of the enemy were admitted, making an 
aggregate of over 8o[.] 

This result so satisfactory to me, is due to the zeal and activity of 
the assistant surgeons stationed with the troops engaged, who carried 
out my instructions with an intelligence and efficiency worthy of all 
praise. Surgeons F. E. Kavanaugh and L M ‘Taylor superintended and 
directed the assistant surgeons under heavy fire in removing the 
wounded and gave me most valuable aid in the other duties devolving 
on us as the Senior Medical officers of the Command[.] 

The surgeons of the 42nd Mass. Regt. Dr A J Cummings and Asst. 
Surgeon, Thos. A Penrose U S. Navy, took charge of their own 
wounded, and proffered their services in any way in which they might 
be useful[.] 

Amongst the asst. surgeons who were on the field I have to deplore 
the death of Act asst Surgeon S. A. W Fisher, who fell while passing 
from one wounded man to the other killed on the spot. This will 
sufficiently prove the dangerous positions in which the medical officer 
in the field were placed to ensure the prompt and efficient perform- 
ance of their duties[.] 

Act Asst. Surgeons Robert Harris volunteered to service on board 
the Gun boats and was assigned to the Bayou City where he fully 
carried out my intention in placing him there. Act Asst Surgeon 
R_ H Ma’Gill was on board the Neptune, having also volunteered 
for that service[.] 

Dr. Holland,?* Inspector of Hospitals reported for service afloat 
and was on board the Lucy Gwin{.] 

Surgeon Howard Smith rendered valuable services as surgeon with 
the staff, besides aiding me in the organization of the service[.] 

Surgeon J H Shearer Medical Purveyor was indefatigable in pro- 
viding for the wounded and in giving professional aid. All our ex- 
ertions however would have failed to provide for the necessities of 
the occasion, but for the noble conduct of the Ladies of the Ursuline 
Convent, who with their admirable superior at their head, not only 
threw open to us a locale unsurpassed in the city for accommodation 
for Hospital purposes but furnished matresses, [sic] food, and neces- 
saries of all kinds, and up to the present time continue to prepare 
and distribute the provisions and comforts furnished in profusion 
by the Ladies of Houston and of Galveston. Any language at my 
command would fail to express my sense of the inestimable services 
rendered by the Ladies of the Convent{.] 


25Gustavus Holland. 
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From all quarters our service has been facilitated by contributions 
and assistance of various descriptions and to Ladies particularly 
whose names I regret have not been noted down so as to enable me to 
acknowledge them in a proper manner{.] 

Gro. Cupp_es Surgeon P.A.C.S, 
Medical Director. Eastern Dist. 


of ‘Texas 
Official 


[Endorsed] Report of Med. Director 
Battle of Galveston 
Jan. 1, 1863 
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H. BAILEY CARROLL 


always thought that the most celebrated fire in Texas ought 

to have been that of Molly McCabe’s place at Fort Griffin. 
But presently I would contend that the most disastrous fire of 
which I have knowledge, was the one which consumed my home 
in Austin on the early morning of May 29, 1961. The fire was so 
destructive to home and books that it only took the insurance 
inspectors thirty minutes that morning to declare the house and 
contents a total loss. 

In my early days I was familiar with a long established frontier 
custom of ‘“‘pounding the preacher,” and at least in one instance 
the custom was converted into a “pounding of the teacher.” My 
father, J. Speed Carroll, was the beneficiary of that “pounding” 
in Whitney, Texas. In so far as I know there had not been another 
“pounding of the teacher” between 1907 and 1961. In early 
August, however, members of the history department at the 
University of Texas combined with the executive council of the 
Texas State Historical Association and a few other personal friends 
of mine to “pound” me with seventeen of the finest selections of 
Texana available. My feelings about their act are perhaps best 
expressed in this copy of a letter of appreciation, with a list of 
the books attached. 


Dr. Pat Nixon August 30, 1961 
523 Medical Professional Bldg. 

San Antonio, ‘Texas 

Dear Dr. Nixon: 

A few days ago I received one of the most pleasant surprises of my 
life. I refer to being “pounded” with Texas books by my colleagues, 
associates, and friends. The burns on my body had healed without 
scar, but the loss of my books was still a raw and open wound to my 
spirit. Books have always been much more than mere possessions to 
me; they have been a part of my life—a part of my very being. 

The books which I now have as the result of your generosity are 
doubly appreciated. It gives me great pleasure again to have for my 
own beautiful copies of some of the finest writing about Texas. I am 


S™ THE TIME I WROTE MY MASTER'S THESIS IN 1928 1 have 
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even more pleased that you wanted to contribute—and did contribute 
so generously—as an expression both of your sympathy for my loss and 
of your approval of my work for the University of Texas and the 
people of Texas. 

You will forgive me if in my extreme pride and thankfulness I am 
still an academician. I still believe in the value of the exact record and 
I think it is possible that numbers of you do not have the comprehen- 
sive bibliography which is so genuinely entitled to be a lasting part 
of this record. I want to make it in approved graduate school fashion 
so that the exact record of this generous pounding may not soon 


be lost. Sincerely yours, 


HBC:mm H. Bartey CARROLL 


Baker, D. W. C., A Brief History of Texas From Its Earliest Settle- 
ment. New York (A. S. Barnes and Company), 1873. 

Bates, Ed. F., History and Reminiscences of Denton County. Denton, 
Texas (McNitzky Printing Company), copyright dated 1918. 
Benedict, Harry Yandell, Peregrinusings: A Queer Title for Some 
Moronic Essays. Austin (Ex-Students’ Association of the Univer- 

sity of Texas) , 1924. 

Christian, Asa Kyrus, Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar. Austin (Von 
Boeckmann-Jones Co.), 1922. 

Daniell, L. E., Personnel of the Texas State Government, with Sketches 
of Representative Men of Texas. San Antonio (Maverick Printing 
House), 1892. 

Duval, John C., The Adventures of Big-Foot Wallace, The Texas 
Ranger and Hunter. Macon, Georgia (J. W. Burke and Com- 
pany), 1885. 

Elliott, Claude, Leathercoat: The Life History of a Texas Patriot. 
San Antonio (Standard Printing Company), 1938. 

Gard, Wayne, Sam Bass. Boston (Houghton Mifflin Company), 1936. 

Green, Thomas J., Journal of the Texian Expedition Against Mier. 
New York (Harper and Brothers), 1845. 

Haley, J. Evetts, The XIT Ranch of Texas and the Early Days of The 
Llano Estacado. Chicago (The Lakeside Press), 1929. 

Kemp, Louis Wiltz, The Signers of the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Houston (The Anson Jones Press), 1944. 

Lawrence, A. B., A History of Texas or the Emigrant’s Guide to the 
New Republic. New York (Nafis and Cornish), 1844. 

Lubbock, Francis Richard (C. W. Raines, ed.) , Six Decades in Texas 
or Memoirs of Francis Richard Lubbock. Austin (Ben C. Jones 
and Company), 1900. 
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Raines, C. W., A Bibliography of Texas. Austin (Gammel Book Co.) , 
1896. 

Raines, C. W. (ed.), Speeches and State Papers of James Stephen 
Hogg. Austin (The State Printing Company), 1905. 

Thrall, Homer S., 4 Pictorial History of Texas. St. Louis (N. D. 
Thompson and Company), 1883. 


Weyand, Leonie Rummer, and Houston Wade, An Early History of 
Fayette County. LaGrange, Texas (LaGrange Journal Plant), 
copyright dated 1936. 


Letters of appreciation were also sent to the following persons 
and organizations: 


Robert C. Cotner 
Frank Gilliam 

G. G. Arnakis 
Nancy Barker 
Lewis U. Hanke 
Stanford Lehmberg 
Thomas F. McGann 
Oliver H. Radkey 
R. Joann Rath 
John E. Sunder 

D. D. Van Tassel 
Walter P. Webb 
Rupert Richardson 
George P. Isbell 
John Waller 
Walter E. Long 
Mrs. Merle Duncan 


Herman L. Crow 

Paul Adams 

J. W. Williams 

Mrs. St. John Garwood 

Herbert Gambrell 

Fred Cotten 

Seymour Connor 

Mrs. Coral Tullis 

J. P. Bryan 

Morgan Broddus, Jr. 

C. K. Chamberlain 

Charles A. Bacarisse 

Fred Rathjen 

Clark, Thomas, Harris, Denius 
and Winters Law Offices 

Joe Frantz 

Dorman H. Winfrey 


Other generous gifts made on a personal basis I should also like 
to recognize. They included two copies of Bosque County, Texas, 
presented by William C. Pool; two mint copies of Frank S. 
Hastings, A Ranchman’s Recollections, sent by A. M. G. “Swede”’ 
Swenson and Bill Swenson; a copy of Alkali Trails from Curry 
Holden; The El Paso Salt War of 1877 provided by C. L. Sonni- 
chsen, Carl Hertzog, and José Cisneros; and Pioneers in God’s 
Hills from Junior Historian Chapter No. 21 at Fredericksburg. 

Perhaps the most liberal of all were Fritz and Emilie Toepper- 
wein who sent copies of almost every book they have written or 
published, including: Little Miss Crinoline, Handicraft Printing 
In Texas, Gulf Coast Adventure and Gulf of Mexico Handbook, 


The Heroic statue of Sam Houston which stands in the Masonic Grand Lodge 
Temple at Waco, Texas. 
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IWINOWAN DINOSVAN 
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Chinto The Chaparral Cock, Through The Window, Donkey 
Day, Yosemite’s Saucy Little Cub, Footnotes of the Buckhorn A 
Lone Star Landmark, “Uncle Kris and His Pets,” Little Deputy, 
El Diablo Cojo The Limping Devil by P. S. McGeeney, The 
Daughter of Tehuan or Texas of the Past Century by P. Alto S. 
Hoermann, Pebbles or Nuggets by Ben Arstein, The Roaring 
Kleinschmids by Ramsey Yelvington, and My Name Is Nimitz 
by Sister Joan of Arc. e 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the American Association 
for State and Local History, held in San Francisco, California, on 
August 29 to September 1, 1961, featured an address by H. Bailey 
Carroll on the subject of “The Junior Historian Movement.” Dr. 
Carroll defined the research and writing program of the Texas 
Junior Historians as the “calf pasture” of local history—the train- 
ing ground for the thoroughbred historians of tomorrow. The 
response to the session was gratifying, and the exchange of ideas 
among the leaders of the various state programs advocating strong 
support of the junior historian movement was most enlightening. 

Members of the panel included: Olive Foster, editor of Illinois 
History; Doris Platt, editor of Badger History for the Wisconsin 
Junior Historians; and Maurice Frink, who represented the 
Junior Historians of Colorado and their publication, The Gold 
Nugget. From the discussions held in San Francisco it is obvious 
that the Junior Historians of Texas enjoy an enviable position, and 
the members of the Association can be proud of the progress 
being made by its junior program. 

In addition to the recognition accorded Texas Junior His- 
torians and their program, Texas received further recognition at 
the meeting. Three Association members were announced as 
recipients of American Association for State and Local History 
publication awards: Virginia and Herbert Gambrell for A Pic- 
torial History of Texas, and Dorman H. Winfrey for his History 
of Rusk County. 


On the opposite page is a reproduction of a picture of the 
Grand Lodge Masonic Temple of Texas, situated in Waco in 
McLennan County. No small part of the service rendered from 
this building consists of things of a library and documentary 
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manner. The library is under the direction of Dr. James D. 
Carter, a prominent member of the Association and the author of 
Masonry in Texas. Dr. Carter is also a past Master of the Masonic 
Lodge of Research in Texas and editor of the Magazine of the 
Grand Lodge of Texas. 


Word has recently reached the Association office that the orig- 
inal copies of the Spanish Archives of Laredo have been deposited 
in the Library at Saint Mary’s University in San Antonio. Organi- 
zation of the collection is proceeding under the direction of 
Brother Paul Novosal, and the work is expected to take approxi- 
mately one year. These are the records which were preserved 
through the efforts of Seb S. Wilcox of Laredo (see Seb S. Wilcox, 
“Spanish Archives of Laredo,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XLIX, No. 3, p. 341). 

Portions of these documents have been typed and copies of the 
typescripts are now located in the Texas State Archives, the Uni- 
versity of Texas Archives, the National Archives, and Laredo. 
A microfilm copy of the complete set of records was made by 
Dr. and Mrs. David M. Vigness of Texas Technological College 
and the copy is now located in the Texas Technological College 
Library. 


The Beaumont Sunday Enterprise of July 30, 1961, carried an 
article by Gerry Doyle about Mrs. Joe E. Broussard (formerly 
Mary Belle Bordages), the widow of a renowned pioneer rice 
farmer and miller, and recent events honoring her. A bronze 
plaque has been placed at the Port Arthur Country Club com- 
memorating the site of LaBelle, Texas, a post office created in 
1886 and named by the postmaster J. E. Broussard for his fiancee, 
Mary Belle Bordages. Cited as the authority for the plaque is 
Volume II of the Handbook of Texas. Nearby stands the first 
crop of Belle Patna rice, a new variety developed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and also named for Belle Brous- 
sard. Accompanying the article were pictures of Belle Broussard, 
a field of Belle Patna rice, and the commemorative plaque. 


J. M. Nance, head of the department, reports the following 
activity in the department of history and government at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas: 
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James Horace Bass, Professor of History, has retired after twenty- 
one years of service; Charles E. Wynes has been promoted to Assistant 
Professor of History; Claude H. Hall, Associate Professor of History, 
has returned after a year’s leave of absence to teach at the University 
of Virginia in the absence of Professor Edward Younger; Neil R. Stout, 
who recently completed his doctorate at the University of Wisconsin, 
and Harold Grant, advanced graduate student at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and former instructor at the Citadel, have been appointed 
instructors of history. Haskell Monroe, instructor of history, completed 
his doctoral degree in history at Rice University in June, 1961. Allan 
C. Ashcraft, Assistant Professor of History, has recently published two 
articles: “Sea Island Cotton in Texas,” Cotton History Review, July, 
1961, and “Corporal Hesse’s Medal of Honor,” Military Review, 
May, 1961. se 


The May-June, 1961, issue of Texas Libraries is directed en- 
tirely towards archives and state and local history, with James M. 
Day, archivist of the Texas State Library as editor. Articles in- 
cluded are: “Index to Census and Manuscript Microfilm Materials 
in Texas State Archives,” compiled by Irene Sanchez, and “Rec- 
ords Management in Texas Government,” by William Carlton. 


The Texas State Program for Preservation of Our Historical 
Heritage, headed by the Texas State Historical Survey Committee, 
the Texas Historical Foundation, and the Texas Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission, issued News, an information sheet, on August 
15, 1961. It contained the following noteworthy items: 


New officers of the Texas State Historical Survey Committee and 
Texas Historical Foundation are: Rupert N. Richardson, President; 
Robert C. Wells of Kingsville, Vice President; and F. Lee Lawrence 
of Tyler, Secretary-Treasurer. The following were named to the Survey 
Committee and Foundation Board for six year terms ending in 1967: 
Rupert N. Richardson, Mrs. J. E. Dudley of Abilene, Stuart McGregor 
of Dallas, Mrs. John M. Bennett, Jr., of San Antonio, Mrs. Edward 
Randall, Jr., of Galveston, and John Ben Shepperd of Odessa. John 
T. Duncan of the Texas A & M College History Department is serving 
as Assistant Director of the Historical Survey Committee this summer. 

Governor Price Daniel has announced the appointment of the fol- 
low new members to the Texas Civil War Centennial Commission: 
Ray Kirkpatrick, Austin; Colonel Harold B. Simpson, Waco; Mrs. L. 
J. Gittinger, San Antonio; John Ben Shepperd, Odessa; Mrs. John M. 
Bennett, Jr., San Antonio, and Mrs. Edward Randall, Jr., Galveston. 
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An October 2, 1961, pilgrimage to the State Cemetery and to La 
Grange, where more men entered the Confederate Service than any 
other point in Texas, has been arranged by the Texas Division. 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. The date for the dedication 
of the Vicksburg Monument has been set for November 4, 1961. 

The design for the historic building medallion has been approved 
by the state program and the execution of the design by the foundry is 
now in process. The medallion is being done in cast aluminum with 
swedish steel effect. The presence of the medallion on a building will 
indicate that the building merits preservation. A red star on the 
medallion will indicate that the building meets good standards of 
restoration and /or preservation, a white star that the building is open 
to the public, and a blue star that an admission charge is made. 
Medallions to mark buildings will be placed and paid for by the 
County Historical Survey Committees. The committees will raise the 
money locally or obtain it from owners of buildings. Application forms 
and instructions will be mailed to County Historical Survey Com- 
mittees on request. It is necessary to have on file the sheet entitled 
“Survey of Historic Houses, Sites and Landmarks” for each building 
for which an application is submitted. Area teams consisting of preser- 
vation architects, historians, and others will review the county com- 
mittee applications to help make determination of buildings that 
should be awarded the medallion and star. 


Efforts toward the restoration of Fort Inge near Uvalde, Texas, 
began officially on August 10, 1961, when a helicopter hoisted a 
hand-sewn flag to the mountain-top site now marked by a stone 
monument. Former vice-president of the United States John 
Nance Garner was present for the occasion, and Reverend Harvey 
Kinchlow, president of the Uvalde Pastors Association and a 
grandson of one of the scouts assigned to the outpost, gave the 
invocation. Fort Inge was founded in 1849, and was later inspected 
by Robert E. Lee during the 1850’s when it was one of the sites 
of the United States Army’s experiments in the use of camels. The 
fort will be completely restored from plans of the original build- 
ings furnished by the United States government. 
Joseph S. Hall edited the letters written by his father, Horace 
M. Hall, from Gillespie County in 1871-1873, for publication in 
the January, 1959, Quarterly. Recently he deposited some addi- 
tional family papers and pictures in the Archives of the Eugene 
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C. Barker Texas History Center at the University of Texas. Micro- 
film copies of the papers have also been placed in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, Pasadena, California, where Hall is a mem- 
ber of the English department of Pasadena City College. 

Texas history had one of its better moments recently when the 
Archives Division of the Texas State Library moved into its new 
quarters in the Archives and Library Building just east of the 
capitol. 

In 1956 the archives were moved into a quonset hut at Camp 
Hubbard and a cry arose from interested persons to provide the 
documents with a final resting place. Governor Price Daniel took 
a personal interest in the project, as did other responsible persons, 
and the result was a legislative enactment authorizing the new 
Archives and Library Building. Ground breaking ceremonies took 
place in the spring of 1959, and the building was accepted from 
the contractors in early July, 1961. 

Planning for the movement of the two to three million docu- 
ments and books was begun in December, 1960, under the guid- 
ance of James M. Day, director of State Archives. A plan approx- 
imately one hundred pages in length was compiled which showed 
detailed diagrams of archival material in the quonset hut at 
Camp Hubbard and which outlined specifically where each item 
was to be placed in the new building. The Texas Highway Depart- 
ment furnished men and equipment for the move while the 
Department of Public Safety provided security guard in the form 
of four highway patrolmen. 

After statewide newspaper publicity announced the move, the 
Archives Division closed the doors of the quonset hut on Friday, 
July 21, 1961. The staff at that time consisted of James M. Day, 
archivist; Mrs. Mary Osborn, assistant archivist; Mrs. Irene 
Sanchez, stenographer; Mrs. Ann Dunlap, assistant in the Ar- 
chives; and Andrew Smith, porter. The last person to refer to the 
Archives in the quonset hut was J. T. Duncan, professor of 
history at Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. Packing 
began on July 24, and the first truck load of material was trans- 
ferred on Thursday, July 27. 

Because of his intense interest in Texas history, Governor Price 
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Daniel inspected the archives as the occupancy of the new 
building began (picture opposite). During the two weeks which 
followed, the priceless archival documents were packed and 
trucked to their new quarters. In all, the records and books com- 
prised approximately sixty truck loads. After the actual moving 
was completed, one week was required for unpacking and ar- 
ranging, and the Archives Division was ready to receive researchers 
on Monday, August 21. Gerald A. Pierce from the University of 
Mississippi was the first person to sign the new register. 

Since the maturity of a state can be measured by the facilities 
provided for its archives, the new depository is a credit to Texas. 
A modern, pleasant archives search room is supported by well- 
lighted stack areas, ample office space for employees, and separate 
microfilm and typing areas. Provisions are also made for the dis- 
play of some of the more important documents relating to Texas 
history. 

The “Twin Sisters,” two iron cannon, were cast in Cincinnati 
in late 1835 and given by citizens of the town to help Texas in its 
struggle for independence. They arrived by boat through New 
Orleans and Brazoria in time to be used by Sam Houston’s troops 
at the battle of San Jacinto. After many travels, some damage, and 
the wear of years without proper care, the cannon disappeared 
during the Civil War. One story contends that they were buried 
near Harrisburg in August, 1865, by discharged Confederate sol- 
diers. Lending a note of interest to that tale and to the continuing 
search for these most famous of the yet unfound relics of the Texas 
Revolution is the following letter from Jim McKee, 5th and 
Harris Streets, Kemah, Texas. 


During my research as an electronic prospector I accidentally ran 
across some important reports that deal with the location of the “Twin 
Sisters.” I have this site located, in the northwestern part of Harris 
County. I have every reason to believe the “Twin Sisters” are buried 
in a gully that is about two or three miles long. As you know, it is 
quite expensive to look for lost valuables, such as these cannon, and 
it takes lots of time, patience, and know-how. It will take me about 
thirty to ninety days there on this exploration for them. If the people 
of ‘Texas are interested enough to find these lost cannon then they will 
donate to a public fund for the recovery. If found, they could be re- 
paired, polished, and put on public display at the San Jacinto Battle- 
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Left to right: Governor of Texas Price Daniel and the Director of State Archives 
James M. Day, looking at the manuscript copy of the Texas Constitution of 1876, 
which was among the first documents from the Archives Division of the Texas 
State Library to be moved to the Archives and Library Building on July 27, 1961. 
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field Monument grounds. My expenses, daily, will be about $20 which 
includes my time, the expense of operating my equipment, and trans- 
portation. 


It is to be hoped that something constructive can be done by 
the San Jacinto Museum of History Association, the City of 
Houston, or other interested institutions or parties in connection 
with this project. 


The Battleship Texas Commission, Lloyd Gregory, chairman, 
is planning to make a part of the retired warship available as a 
museum dedicated to the Texas Navy. To further that project the 
commission has published two brochures: The Early Texian Navy, 
by Admiral S. M. Robinson (ret.), of Houston; and a picture 
folder which also contains “The Story of the U. S. S. Texas,” and 
“A Message from Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz.” 


W. Ernest Thompson, after reading the “Texas Collection” 
note on “The Man on the Flying Machine,” in the July Quarterly, 
had the following reminiscences of the event to add in a recent 
letter: 


Well do I remember that October day, in 1911, when Cailbraith 
Perry Rodgers flew over my home town of Hillsboro, Texas. Since 
the story in the Quarterly says he reached Waco on the 19th of October, 
I am sure that is the date he flew over our town, as it was only thirty 
miles north of Waco. 

Having due notice of the probable time he would fly over us, we 
gathered at such points as would give us a view of him, and I was 
one of a few who got on the top of the Citizens National Bank, in 
which building I had a real estate office. 

We saw him for quite a distance before he reached us, as he came 
in from Dallas, following the Dallas-Hillsboro branch of the Katy 
Railroad. That year has always been clear in my memory, and I 
thought it was in the fall, so now I guess I can put the date as October 
igth. If some of my diaries have not been lost, I may yet find a current 
account of it. 


Travis B. Bryan, president of the First National Bank of 
Bryan, Texas, and a great-great-grandson of Moses Austin, has 
been twice honored during 1961. On January 18, 1961, he be- 
came the first foreign civilian to be awarded a pair of honorary 
wings in the Chinese National Air Force. A certificate, signed 
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by General C. S. Chen, commander-in-chief of the Chinese Air 
Force, which accompanied the wings from Formosa, cited Bryan 
for “His earnest efforts in promoting the traditional friendship 
between our two countries ... At a luncheon in his honor on 
May 23, 1961, Bryan also received a portrait in color of the Seal 
of the Great State of Texas from Major General K. L. Berry, 
at that time adjutant general of Texas, and A. Garland Adair, 
executive director of the Texas Heritage Foundation, for his serv- 
ices as a charter member and vice president of the Texas Heritage 
Foundation. 


Sallyport, the Rice University Alumni Association newsheet, 
carried an article in its July, 1961, issue about J. Frank Jungman, 
retired Houston banker, real estate man, and member of the Texas 
State Historical Association. The article centered on Jungman’s 
trips to western Mexico in the 1920’s, during which he introduced 
first cottonseed, and later a boxcar gin to satisfy the widespread 
need for such equipment caused by the success of his effort 
to start cotton production in the area. Accompanying the article 
were pictures of modern Mexico taken by Jungman on his recent 
summer vacation trip during which he revisited much of the 
same region. 


The Sons of the Republic of Texas are sponsoring the Summer- 
field G. Roberts Award in literature again in 1961. From their 
official announcement the following information is quoted: 


The award is presented each year in April at the annual meeting 
of The Sons of The Republic of Texas to the author of the manu- 
script which best portrays the spirit, the great character, strength and 
deeds of the men and women during the. Republic of Texas days. 
The book or manuscript must pertain to the Republic of Texas 
events and personalities. It must be written or published between 
January 1 and December 31 of the year for which the award is given. 

There is no word limit on the material submitted for the award, 
which is for $1,000.00. The manuscripts may be either fiction or non- 
fiction, poems, essays, short stories, novels, biography. The authors do 
not have to be Texas residents, nor must the publishers be in Texas. 

Judges this year will be the last three winners of the award— 
Lon Tinkle, chairman; author of Thirteen Days to Glory, c/o Dallas 
News, Dallas, Texas; Frank X. Tolbert, author of Day of San Jacinto, 
c/o Dallas News, Dallas, Texas; and Herbert P. Gambrell and 
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Virginia Gambrell, authors of the Pictorial History of Texas, 
c/o History Department, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, ‘Texas. 
A copy of each entry must be sent to each judge before December 31 
and no entries will be returned. Also, a copy of each entry should be 
mailed to the State Office of Sons of The Republic of Texas, 10006 
Cedardale, Houston 24, Texas. 

The award is made possible through the generosity of Summerfield 
Griffith Roberts, Dallas, whose eight great-grandparents were all resi- 
dents of The Republic of Texas. He is a former executive committee- 
man of The Sons of The Republic of Texas and a Knight of The 
Order of San Jacinto. Purpose of the award is te encourage the writing 
of good literature concerning historical events, items and personalities 
during and under The Republic of Texas, and to stimulate this en- 
deavor the competition has been made open to all writers everywhere. 

For further information, write: The Sons of The Republic of Texas, 
10006 Cedardale, Houston 24, Texas. 


On August 11, 1961, the Seguin Conservation Society com- 
memorated the one hundred twenty-third anniversary of Seguin 
with its annual Little Fiesta which included a bazaar and a pro- 
gram. An award was presented to John Rowland, a Seguin High 
School student, for his excellent essay, “Texas Was A Mustang.” 
His reading of the paper was followed by a series of tableaux on 
Confederate Company D, Fourth Texas Infantry, from Seguin, 
centering around the Bonnie Blue Flag presented to the soldiers 
by ladies of the town in a parting ceremony before the company 
left to join Hood’s Brigade. The Little Fiesta was held at ‘“Sebas- 
topol,’” a home built between 1850 and 1855 by Colonel Joshua 
Young and also known as the “Zorn Home” for its later owner 
Mayor Joe Zorn. An excellent example of the Greek revival in 
ante-bellum Southern architecture, the house received an award of 
merit from the Department of the Interior during its architects’ 
survey in 1930, and recently has been purchased by the Seguin 
Conservation Society for permanent preservation and restoration. 

Frances D. Abernathy of Cleburne, Texas, has been collecting 
material for scrapbook histories of Johnson County and Cleburne 
since 1928. Although hampered by severe burns and illness during 
the past few years, she is now in the process of finishing the last of 
twelve scrapbook volumes on the area. When completed the entire 
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set will be donated to the Cleburne Public Library for its refer- 
ence room. 


On August 17, 1961, the Austin American printed the follow- 
ing article about a special program saluting the Austin Statesman’s 
ninetieth anniversary: 


It’s a long way from the horse and buggy to the sonic boom, but 
the time will be spanned Thursday night when the City Recreation 
Department salutes the Austin Statesman’s ninetieth birthday with a 
special program at Zilker Park. 

Beginning at 8 p.m. the recreation department will present an illus- 
trated historical program of Austin’s high points during the past 
ninety years. 

John Henry Faulk will narrate the brightly-paced program to be 
illustrated with photoslides from the Walter E. Long collection of 
early Austin photographs. 

The Thursday night program will be a sampling of the historical 
treat awaiting Austinites Sunday, August 27, when a special Ninetieth 
Annivarsary Edition of the American-Statesman will be published. 

Script material for the historical part of the program was gathered 
from ninety years of newspaper files by Debbie Howell of the Amer- 
ican-Statesman staff, and was turned into script form by Kay Powers, 
radio-television editor of the American-Statesman. 

Beverly Sheffield, city recreation director, organized the special salute 
to the newspaper. “This program is our way of paying tribute to the 
newspaper which is an essential part of our lives,” he says. “It will 
show how the Statesman has filled the important role of keeping all 
segments of the population informed about what’s going on in Austin.” 


The Houston Civil War Round Table has announced its ten- 
tative schedule of speakers for the fall of 1961. As it now stands, 
Charles L. Dufour of New Orleans will talk in September on 
Lieutenant Savvy Reed, C.S.N., followed in October by Gilbert 
Govan from the University of Chattanooga, speaking on Gen- 
eral Joseph Johnston. November will probably bring Robert 
W. Glover of Tyler to speak on General Earl Van Dorn and the 
true story of his death. For December it is hoped that Grady 
McWhinney from Northwestern will be present to talk about 
his forthcoming book on Braxton Bragg. Plans for 1962 include 
Virgil Carrington Jones, T. Harry Williams, and Charles P. 
Roland. 
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The July Bulletin of Local History and Genealogy of the West 
Texas Genealogical Society is a Civil War Centennial issue. Con- 
tained in the special edition are “A Soldier of Company A, First 
Tennessee Cavalry,” by Tommie H. Clack; “Annals of the Camp- 
bell Family,” contributed by Olive Cartwright; “Dreux’s Battalion 
(continued) ,” by Mrs. C. D. Leon; and “Personalities of Early 
Texas Days and Their Descendants Who Later Made Their 
Homes in the Abilene Area—Part II,” by Marshall Jackson. 


A marvelous statement of faith and historical appreciation is 
contained in the following letter, a copy of which happened to 
come by my desk, and which I am happy to pass on to Texas 
posterity. 


The passing of Olin Culberson' followed closely by the passing of 
“Ma” Ferguson? carries me down memory lane to the turbulent years 
of 1933-1934. One by one those who made history under the Big Dome 
in those days are being gathered to “The Fathers.” 

I recall the six distinguished Texans who visited my desk frequently 
when the house stood adjourned or recessed: A. Garland Adair,? 
Arthur LeFevre,* Judge Darrozet [sic],>5 Mark Marshall,* T. H. Mc- 
Gregor’ and Olin Culberson. Only three of us, Adair, LeFevre and 
I, remain on the stage of time. We who have been spared, in our 
declining years, still battle to advance the welfare and glory of our 
Texas. 

In spite of the pessimism we find on every hand, I have faith in 


1Olin Culberson was a member of the Texas Railroad Commission from 1941 
until his death in June, 1961. In the 1930’s he served as chief investigator for the 
commission and later as chief of its utilities division. 

2Miriam Amanda “Ma” Ferguson was the wife of James E. Ferguson, Governor 
of Texas, 1915-1917, and later served as Texas’ only woman governor, 1925-1927 and 
1933-1935. She died in June, 1961. 

8A. Garland Adair was a lobbyist for the American Legion in the early 1930’s, 
and presently is Executive Director of the Texas Heritage Foundation and Curator 
Emeritus of the Texas Memorial Museum. 

+Arthur LeFevre of Houston, a member of the Texas State Historical Association, 
is the retired editor of the Texaco Star, which he helped begin in 1913. 

5Judge John L. Darrouzet of Galveston was chairman of the Texas Bar Associa- 
tion’s Legislative Committee, 1932-1935. 

8Mark Marshall of Wise County was Director of the Motor Transportation Divi- 
sion of the Railroad Commission, 1927-1938. 

7TTemple H. McGregor served in the Texas Senate, 1913-1915, and in the Texas 
House, 1907-1909 and 1931-1935. He was a strong supporter of both James and 
Miriam Ferguson in their political efforts and in their terms as governors of Texas. 
His death occurred in March, 1953. 
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Texas and the United States. Our people reverence God, believe in the 
philosophy of peace on earth and good will among men, and hold aloft 
the shining banner of justice and freedom. 

In the black days of the early thirties, one encountered pessimism 
on every hand. Too many people had lost faith in the future and 
abjectly surrendered to defeatism. They said we had reached the limit 
of our accomplishing ability. They embraced the false philosophy that 
there were no new frontiers and just over the horizon destruction 
awaited our civilization. 

Amidst the economic wreckage which encompassed our beloved 
country, A. Garland Adair launched an ambitious plan to build a 
million dollar museum on the campus of the University of Texas. 
There were those who mistakenly viewed his faith in the future as 
the pipe dream of a foolish dreamer. There were obstacles which 
seemed impossible to overcome, heartbreaking disappointments; he 
kept his eyes focused on the mountain tops, and it was due to his 
perseverance, unwillingness to accept defeat, and personal sacrifices 
which mark the lives of men and women who work to build a better 
Texas, and so a magnificent Texas Memorial Museum materialized 
which is the pride of every Texan, a monument to Adair, his faith in 
Texas and the sacrifices he made to make his plan become a reality. 

The spirit of the Alamo, Goliad and San Jacinto still lives and we 
will march confidently to a destiny which God intended from the 
beginning of time for a people who honor God, dispense justice and 


uphold the torch of freedom. Your friend, 


 Grorce W. WINNINGHAM® 

During the summer session, 1961, Fred Rathjen of the depart- 
ment of history at West Texas State College casually mentioned to 
his Texas history class the quality and value of The Life of Stephen 
F. Austin by Eugene C. Barker. The response among public 
school teachers in his class was immediate and he handled a 
number of orders for Barker’s fine study from the Association, 
doing a real service for Texas history as it is taught on the high 
school level. 


The seventh edition of Who’s Who in the South and Southwest 
has recently been published by Marquis—Who’s Who, Inc. of 
Chicago. This excellent volume, which contains listings for over 


8George W. Winningham of Mexia was a member of the Texas House in the early 
1930's. He was the first legislator consulted by A. Garland Adair concerning the 
legislation necessary to strike a centennial fifty-cent coin and to establish the Texas 
Memorial Museum. 
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1800 ‘Texans including seventy members of the Association, has 
long been a standard reference work for historians and persons 
doing research throughout the nation. 
Lowell H. Harrison, head of the department of history at West 
Texas State College, Canyon, Texas, writes that John K. Kahler 
and Duane F. Guy have been promoted to assistant professor, 
and that Kirk Kite and Graham Shanks have been appointed in- 
structors in history. * 


N. Ethie Eagleton has recently retired as sponsor of the Junior 
Historian chapter and as a teacher of Texas history and civics at 
McCamey High School, McCamey, Texas. A masters graduate of 
the University of Texas, she had taught on every level of educa- 
tion from elementary schools through college. Under the excel- 
lent guidance of Ethie Eagleton the McCamey Junior Historians 
maintained a high standard as one of the state’s finest chapters. 
Following are some of her thoughts on the Junior Historian 
movement as she prepared to lay down that responsibility. 


Mr. H. Bailey Carroll August 29, 1961 
University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 

Dear Mr. Carroll: 

In as much as I have retired from teaching I am including a sub- 
scription to the Junior Historian as well as the Quarterly, 

Indeed the work with the Junior Historians has been most reward- 
ing. I am deeply grateful to you and to your staff for the trust and 
confidence you placed in Chapter 76. The chapter won honors for 
which we are proud, but we are humble when many of our members 
who were misfits or just plain slow, come back and tell us, ‘““We found 
in Junior Historians a challenge and followed through.” The pro- 
gram makes better citizens. 

I wish to thank you and the university, my Alma Mater, for the 
opportunity to work with the Junior Historians. 

Respectfully, 
N. ETHIE EAGLETON 


In August, 1961, the Texas Permian Historical Society pub- 
lished Volume I, Number 1, of The Texas Permian Historical 
Annual, dedicated to John Anthony Moravcik, its charter pres- 
ident. Articles in the annual included, “Geologic History of the 
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Permian Basin,” by Dal Dalrymple; “Massacre at Willow Springs,” 
by Barry B. Thompson; “Early Post Offices and Towns in the 
Permian Basin Area,’ by Wylene Kirk; ‘Sandhills Buckaroo— 
Life of Julius Drew Henderson,” by Carlysle G. Raht; “The Era 
of the Coming of the Railroad to the Permian Basin,” by Deolece 
M. Parmelee; “Walter C. Cochran’s Memoirs of Early Day Cattle- 
men,” edited by Betty W. Orbeck; and “Spanish-Mexican Trails 
and Traces in the Pecos Plains of Texas,” by Conrad Dunagan. 
Another recent publication of the society is Odessa, Texas, U.S. A., 
Diamond Jubilee, 1886-1961, a pamphlet containing sixteen short 
articles on Odessa and Ector County, plus a number of pictures 
of pioneer days in the area. The society is to be congratulated for 
its fine beginnings in the field of publication, and for its con- 
tinuous efforts on behalf of local history. Much credit in these and 
in every enterprise of the society must go to Betty Orbeck, its 
founder and executive vice-president. 

The San Antonio Historical Association met on September 15, 
1961, at Alamo Hall. Donald Everett, associate professor of history 
at Trinity University, presented a paper on “The Campaigns of 
Nicholas A. Davis from Texas to Maryland.” 

From Roger N. Conger of Waco comes a photostat of the fol- 
lowing document, which contains the names of a number of 
historic Central Texans, including Neil McLennan for whom 
McLennan County was named. Conger received the document 
from a descendant of John A. Hill, number forty-two on the list. 


List of votes given at the precinct [torn] at Nashville Milam County, 
Republic of Texas, on the 4th day of Sept. 1837. for choice of a Repre- 
sentative in the next General Congress of this Republic. 


No— _ Voters — No— _ Voters — 
i—Andrew J. Webb g—Thomas Caton 
2—Jesse Webb 10—Lucien Hopson 
3—David Monroe 11—Joseph Webb 
4—John B. Webb 12—Calvin Boales 
5—William H. Taylor 13—Samuel Gohlson 
6—Jonathan R. Hardin 14—Benjamin F., Fitch 
7—Goldsby Childers 15—George Bond 


8—Neill McLennan 16—Thomas Harvell 
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No — _ Voters — 
17—George W. McGrew 
18—John Beal 
19—Thomas R. Webb 
20—James T. McGrew 
21—John T. Porter 
22—Neill K. Robinson 
23—Josiah ‘Taylor 
24—William A. McGrew 
25—Leroy Bogguss 
26—James Dum 
27—David McCanless 
28—Thomas Dillard 
29—John D. Brown 
3o—James A. Wilkinson 
31—Wm D. Thomson 


[On back] 
Voters Names 
46—William Smith 
47—Wm W. Bell 
48—James Lane 
49—Hardin Neville 


No— _ Voters — 
32—A. W. Sillaven 
33—Silas H. Bates 
34—John Bailey 
35—Massillon Farley 
36—Daniel Cullens 
37—John Welch 
38—Thomas Welch 
39—E. M. Wood 
40—Joseph P. Jones 
41—Thos. A Graves 
42—John A. Hill 
43—John Chalmers 
44—Gabriel Long 
45—Jose Welch 


50—Stephen Frazer 
51—John McLennan 
Calvin Boahs— 


Tickets Counted for Candidates 
G. Long W. W. Bell John Chalmers Wm Walker 
28 12 9 0 


I, W. D. Thomson one of the Clerks of an election held at Nash- 
ville for the County of Milam for Representative to the next Con- 
gress do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true statement of the 
votes as given at this precinct — Nashville 4th Sept 

W. D. Thomson 
Clerk 


An article on “Charles W. Ramsdell: Historian of the Confed- 
eracy,” by Wendell Holmes Stephenson, a professor of history at 
the University of Oregon, appeared in the November, 1960, issue 
of The Journal of Southern History. 

The June issue of Coronet carried an article by Senator Ralph 
Yarborough of Texas, entitled “Don’t Let Them Ruin Our Na- 
tional Shrines!” It is a much needed appeal for the preservation 
of historical structures, battlefields, and areas of natural beauty 
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as quite real parts of the national character and culture of the 
United States. 
w 


Dr. Pat Ireland Nixon, a past president of the Association and 
author of A Century of Medicine in Texas, gave “A Short Account 
of the Bexar County Medical Library,” as a portion of the pro- 
gram for the dedication of the Bexar County Medical Library 
Building in San Antonio on September 17, 1961. 

Texas Parade magazine for September, 1961, contains the fol- 

lowing note in its ‘““This Is Texas” section: 


One of the best known citizens of ‘Texas is “Swede” Swenson. He 
was a football! star at the University of Texas; he has charge of the 
famous Cowboy Reunion rodeo at Stamford; he is a director of the 
Cowboy Hall of Fame and he helps to run the big SMS Ranch. A few 
of his friends are able to recall his three initials, “A. M. G.” but it is 
doubtful if more than half a dozen know what his full name is. It’s 
Axel Magnus God‘::» Swenson. 


“Swede” Swenson’s connections with Texas history are even 
broader than as outlined, however, for he is a member of the 
Association and was a regent of the University of Texas when the 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center was completed in 1950. 
The Swenson family’s interest in Texas history has been kept alive 
also by his daughter, Gail Swenson Voekel, who wrote her master’s 
thesis at the University of Texas in 1960 on S. M. Swenson and 
the development of the SMS ranches, and by “Swede’s’” son, 
Andrew John Swenson, who has already taken Texas history as 
an undergraduate at the University of Texas. 

Ray Stephens recently received a letter from J. A. R. Moseley, 
which was stimulated by the mention of Jefferson, Texas, in 
Stephens’ article on D. A. Orviss in the July Quarterly. Moseley 
wrote for the specific purpose of expressing the need for a more 
detailed study of Jefferson and Marion County. Many members of 
the Association will, no doubt, be pleased to hear of Bob Moseley’s 
continued interest in the history of his home town, for he was 
instrumental in the founding of the Jefferson Historical Society 
and Museum, and published The Presbyterian Church in Jeffer- 
son (Austin, 1946) and “The Citizens White Primary of Marion 
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County,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April, 1946). He 
is also a member of the Association and a Texana collector of long 
standing, with residence in Dallas. 
w 
In January, 1961, Gordon K. Shearer retired from the Texas 
State Parks Board where he was employed as Historian and Direc- 
tor of Research. As a result of this retirement, the January, 1961, 
issue of S-Parks, the official publication of the Texas State Parks 
Board, was dedicated to Shearer. It will be of interest for Texas 
historians to know that Shearer’s articles on the history of Texas 
state parks have been published in the magazine since its concep- 
tion in 1946. Much of the editorial work on S-Parks has fallen 
to James M. Thomas, who has continued writing articles of 
historic interest. Persons interested in being placed on the mailing 
list for S-Parks should write the Texas State Parks Board, P. O. 
Drawer E, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas. The publication will 
be sent without cost. 


The Genealogical Society Bulletin for September, 1961, pub- 
lished by the Fort Worth Genealogical Society, contains a “‘Se- 
lected List of Early Texas Colonial Efforts and Bibliography,” by 
Jenkins Garrett. Ben Proctor, professor of history at Texas Chris- 
tian University, spoke at the society’s September 25 meeting on 
“The Frontier: Its Effect Upon History.” Proctor, who received 
his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the University of Texas, recently 
completed his dissertation at Harvard University on John H. 
Reagan and the biography is to be published during 1962. 

The University of Texas Institute of Public Affairs has pub- 
lished a new organization chart of the state government of Texas, 
reflecting recent changes in the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches. ‘““The chart is an attempt to present, on one sheet, as 
complete a picture as possible of Texas state government, showing 
the main functional groupings of state agencies, the methods of 
appointment and the lines of responsibility,” Stuart A. McCorkle, 
Institute director, said. Copies of Organization Chart, the State 
Government of Texas are available at $1.00 each from Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 
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The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since the publication of the last Quarterly: 


Mrs. Jean Halden Walker 
3108 Cherrywood 
Austin, Texas 


Gifford E. White 
2405 Woodmont 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Leon A. Whitney 
2313 Hartford Road 
Austin, Texas 


Miss Ruth Reed Eppner 
502 South Sycamore 
Palestine, Texas 


Mr. Gerald S. Pierce 
P. O. Box 1286 
University, Mississippi 


Mrs. J. H. McGehee 
125 East Kings Highway 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Fred H. Moore 
45 East 72nd Street 
New York, New York 


Mrs. Helen Hoskins Rugeley 
2202 West 1oth Street 
Austin 3, Texas 


Mr. Joe Bryan Watterson 
194214 South Seventh Street 
Abilene, Texas 


Mr. John H. Jenkins 
2518 Evalon 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mrs. Erwin S. Barrow 
1852 Kipling 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. Jean Akins 
3500 Canyon Ridge 
Fort Worth 3, Texas 


Red River County Historical Society 
1100 West Jackson 
Clarksville, Texas 


Library 
W. Green Junior High School 
Andrews, Texas 


Library 
Westbury Senior High School 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Kenneth F. Telton 
206 Main Street 
Burnet, Texas 


June E. Brooks 
1500 West Ninth Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. James A. Mansfield 
Box 273 
Sanderson, Texas 


Mrs. Homer N. Caswell 
1605 Elm Street 
Georgetown, Texas 


Mrs. Mary McMillan Osburn 
5212 Berkman Drive 
Austin, Texas 


Periodicals Department 

Marquette University Memorial 
Library 

Marquette, Wisconsin 


Library 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Library 
Louisiana State University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Library 
Vallejo Junior College 
Vallejo, California 


Mr. Dick Jackson 

403 Walker 

Mesquite, Texas 

Mr. Walter H. Morris 
Route 2 

Seagraves, Texas 


Mr. Larry Lyles 
3410 Lynette 
Amarillo, Texas 


Mr. Jack Douglas 
General Delivery 
Hale Center, Texas 
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Mr. James Hazel 
2023 Quarry Street 
Dallas 12, Texas 


Miss Jamie Kate Byrne 
P. O. Box 524 
Goliad, Texas 


Mr. Charles Sussman 
2221 South Seventh Street 
Philadelphia 48, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Dick Reynolds 
2403 Pemberton Place 
Austin 3, Texas 
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A History of Rusk County, Texas. By Dorman H. Winfrey. Waco 
(Texian Press) , 1961. Pp. xiii+180. Illustrations, maps, bib- 
liography, appendices, index. $5.95. 


Texas history would reap great benefits if every county in the 
state could produce a Dorman Winfrey. Too much local history 
is hidden away because no native collects and records the activ- 
ities of his area. Dorman H. Winfrey, Archivist of the University 
of Texas Library, is known for editing the Texas Indian Papers, 
1825-1859. 

The importance of regional history and Winfrey’s contribution 
is superbly expressed by H. Bailey Carroll in his introduction to 
this book. 


Local history is not only living history—it is basic history. Gen- 
eralizations at the census level in the broad field of American history 
are frequently difficult to make and sometimes meaningless. The 
same limitations are not met in local history where the subject is 
much more intimate and more readily comprehended. 

Dorman H. Winfrey actually began accumulating background on 
the history of Rusk County, Texas, in his boyhood for he lived in 
the county, tramped its woods and streams, attended its schools, and 
met cultured and refined neighbors who had roots sunk deep in the 
Rusk County heritage and way of life. 

Young Dorman’s footsteps were turned by various members of the 
Watkins family the way they should have been and he early entered 
the Junior Historian work and the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion. He won state awards for the excellence of his writings. 

After Army service, he put in about a decade in editorial services 
in the office of the Association where he worked on the Junior 
Historian, the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, the Handbook of 
Texas, and other books. During this time he also graduated from 
the University of Texas and entered its graduate school. When the 
time came to choose formally a subject for a Master’s thesis, he made 
a choice that had actually been made years before. He chose to write 
a history of Rusk County, an account of his own native soil and the 
people who had molded the region and had, in turn, been shaped 
by it. 

Winfrey’s background and his graduate training combined to 
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dictate that he should undertake the balanced scholarly history of 

the county. The thesis therefore had to be laid on the documents. 

When completed about ten years ago, it was a distinctive objective 
study—not a passing thing of the moment. 

The years that have intervened between the first writing and this 
publication have given opportunity for testing, mellowing, and 
seasoning. The amount of additional source material which has ap- 
peared has been negligible—splendid testimony to the thoroughness 
of the original research. 


In putting the spotlight on Rusk County, Texas, Dorman 
Winfrey makes the reader aware of the development of an area 
long inhabited by man. The Indians found the land between the 
Sabine River and the Angelina River attractive and well-suited 
for their purposes. By the time of Anglo-American immigration, 
the Cherokees were well established and were not willing to 
move without a fight. As settlers came by Trammel’s Trace, the 
Nacogdoches Road, and the Green Grass Trail, the Indians went 
on the warpath. Under the leadership of Chief Bowles, the 
Cherokees were defeated at the battle of the Neches in 1839, and 
Chief Bowles was killed. The region was then open for settlement 
and wealthy planters brought their slaves to develop flourishing 
plantations. There was sufficient population to want separation 
from Nacogdoches County and on January 16, 1843, an act creat- 
ing the County of Rusk was approved by the Congress of the 
Republic of Texas, naming the new county in honor of Thomas 
Jefferson Rusk. The same act provided for the creation of a 
county seat named Henderson in honor of James Pinckney Hen- 
derson. This period of prosperity from 1839 to 1861 is reflected 
in the United States Census of 1850 and 1860. The white popula- 
tion by 1850 was 6,012, and the slave population was 2,136. By 
1860 the population of Rusk County was the largest of any 
county in Texas; the white population had increased to 9,670, 
and there were 6,132 slaves. The prosperity of Rusk County 
began to decline with the burning of Henderson on August 5, 
1860, and continued during the War Between the States and 
Radical Reconstruction. 

Winfrey shows that Rusk County remained basically agricul- 
tural from settlement times until oil was discovered in great 
quantities. On October 3, 1930, the Daisy Bradford Number 3 
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Well was brought in successfully by Columbus Marion “Dad” 
Joiner, and Rusk County began to make new history. The popu- 
lation increased from 32,000 in 1930 to 65,000 by the ‘Texas 
Centennial Year of 1936. By 1940 the population had dropped 
back to 51,023, and the decline continued to be reflected by the 
total of 42,234 for 1950. 

This book is made more useful for ready reference as the 
writer adds sketches of all the Rusk County communities, a list 
of all the post offices and postmasters in Rusk County, and sketches 
of distinguished citizens. Winfrey also contributes valuable ma- 
terial to the commemoration of the War Between the States by 
including the Rusk County muster rolls for the Confederate 


States Army. JosepH Dixon MatLock 


Lone Star Marine. A Biography of the Late Colonel John W. 
Thomason, Jr., U.S.M.C. By Colonel Roger Willock. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey (Roger Willock, P. O. Box 86), 1961. Pp. 
Xvli+195. $4.00. 


One of the most talented Texans in the first half of the twentieth 
century was John W. Thomason—a man distinguished in his pro- 
fession of arms as a marine officer, an accomplished artist and 
illustrator, and a gifted author and historical scholar. In these 
three fields of endeavor Colonel Thomason achieved lasting fame. 
The author, a retired marine officer and historian who served at 
home and abroad under Colonel Thomason, has written a friendly 
and informative work on the life and times of this great Texan 
who had such unusual and diversified gifts. 

From the publication in 1925 of Fix Bayonets! dealing with 
the marines in World War I, which firmly established him in the 
literary and artistic world, until his death during World War II, 
John W. Thomason wrote and illustrated four volumes of short 
stories, two novels, one biography, edited the memoirs of General 
Marbot, and illustrated three books by other authors. In addition, 
he contributed to several national magazines and _ periodicals. 
During all of this time he was on active duty as a marine officer, 
serving with his detachment in Cuba, Nicaragua and North 
China, on sea duty abroad a cruiser, and on staff duty in Washing- 
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ton, besides attending both the Army and Navy War Colleges. In 
World War II, because of failing health, Thomason suffered the 
great disappointment of his career in being unable to lead marines 
in battle again. His biographer, having access to Thomason’s 
voluminous sketches, correspondence, and writings, has brought 
together the essential facts in the life of this active man. 

Colonel Thomason wrote about and drew sketches of fighting 
men. He was a combat soldier himself, winning the Navy Cross 
and the Silver Star for heroism in World War I. His illustrated 
short stories concerning marines, although fiction, invariably were 
based on his own experiences or on observations as a marine 
officer whether in France, in the Caribbean countries, aboard ship, 
or in North China. Colonel Willock writes interestingly and with 
authority about the Marine Corps and the history of this period 
in order to give a clear understanding of Thomason’s professional 
life which influenced his artistic and literary work. The reader 
will be reminded of the 1920’s when the United States, in keeping 
with international law and without fear of unfriendly criticism, 
did not hesitate to intervene in Cuba and other Caribbean coun- 
tries to protect the lives and property of her citizens. In those 
days United States policy makers realized that the average Latin 
American was a realist who desired most of all to be on the strong- 
est side. 

The author emphasizes the point that Colonel Thomason’s 
books and sketches of the Southern soldier in the War Between 
the States were the result of solid research or founded upon the 
experiences of some Confederate whose stories and anecdotes he 
had heard in his youth. His excellent biography of Jeb Stuart 
necessitated a tedious study of historical sources and a thorough 
knowledge of the terrain traversed by this incomparable cavalry- 
man and his troopers. Growing up in Huntsville at the turn of 
the century, John W. Thomason learned about the War Between 
the States from the lips of combat veterans of that bloody conflict. 
His maternal grandfather was one of Longstreet’s staff officers; 
four great-uncles were in Hood’s Texas Brigade, and a fifth served 
in the Trans-Mississippi. Thomason attended Confederate re- 
unions where he listened to the old soldiers reminisce and met 
and heard addresses by Generals Joseph Wheeler, Fitzhugh Lee, 
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and John B. Gordon. When Thomason was teaching school in 
Penn City, Harris County, in 1914, he met at his boarding house 
the Reverend John W. Stevens, a former chaplain in the Con- 
federate Army. His admiration for this churchman and his ex- 
ploits in the war undoubtedly furnished the inspiration for that 
fabulous character, Elder Praxiteles Swan, in Lone Star Preacher. 
This work of fiction became, in the opinion of many, his mas- 
terpiece. 

It is fitting that during the centennial years of the War Between 
the States, about which Thomason wrote vividly and with feel- 
ing, the State of Texas will have inscribed on the monument to 
her Confederate soldiers soon to be erected on the Vicksburg 
battlefield these heroic words of John W. Thomason: 


For these men believed in something. They counted life a light 
thing to lay down in the faith they bore. They were terrible in 
battle. They were generous in victory. They rose up from defeat to 
fight again, and while they lived they were formidable. 


Cooper K. RAGAN 


Footnotes of the Buckhorn, A Lone Star State Landmark. Com- 
piled, edited, and illustrated by Fritz A. and Emilie Toepper- 
wein. Boerne, Texas (The Highland Press), 1960. Pp. 64. 
Illustrations. $2.00. 


San Antonio, a city with a widely varied history, can now add 
another laurel to its crown of distinction as a result of the pub- 
lication of this book by two of Texas’ most talented writers. Fritz 
and Emilie Toepperwein, a husband and wife combination who 
have already published a number of books such as The Little 
Valley Quail (1945) and Charcoal and Charcoal Burners (1950) , 
have been doing excellent work with the distinctive Buckhorn 
Saloon since its acquisition by the Lone Star Brewing Company 
in 1956. Their preparation of the Buckhorn’s eightieth anniver- 
sary token was one of the most natural acts the Toepperweins 
could have performed, for their understanding of the subject is 
deep and sympathetic. 

Founded in 1881 by Albert Friedrich, the Buckhorn Saloon 
soon grew to be one of San Antonio’s variegated enterprises. Since 
San Antonio was a main departure point for Longhorn herds 
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going north, cowboys congregated in the prosperous community. 
In a land of ‘distance, dust, and grass” a hard-working cowhand 
could acquire a deep thirst, and as a result Friedrich’s Buckhorn 
did a thriving business. The saloon’s customers started bringing 
to the oasis extraordinary specimens of horns which were often 
traded for a drink of whiskey or a mug of beer. Friedrich, after 
finding that the horns were both beneficial and decorative, cul- 
tivated them and by 1910 he could boast one of the most out- 
standing collection of horns in existence. It has remained so to 
this day. 

As the Buckhorn collection became known in the far reaches 
of the Western hemisphere, more and more persons brought 
horns to the saloon. This brought additional customers and in- 
creased business, so Friedrich took a logical step and began selling 
curios; however, the main attractions always were the rich cherry 
wood bar with its brass footrail, ceiling fans, old telephone, 
manual cash register, coal oil cigar lighter, and mechanical singing 
bird in a cage. Nearby were coin-operated machines which for a 
nickel investment would tell a person’s fortune, give advice, write 
a letter, produce photos of theatrical idols, advise the lovelorn, 
and test skill and strength. Rattlesnake rattles were brought to 
the Buckhorn by the hundreds, and with the surplus Mrs. Fried- 
rich began to make pictures. One of her outstanding creations 
depicts an Indian brave and squaw facing each other with a bow 
and arrow between them. These attractions combined with nickel 
beer, free lunches at specified periods, and ladies’ day at election 
time showed the creative ability of the Friedrichs and made the 
Buckhorn probably the most distinctive business of its kind in 
exstence. 

No mention of the Buckhorn could be complete without saying 
a word about its present status. In order to insure the Buckhorn’s 
preservation and to place it in a condition where many persons 
could enjoy the exceptional collection, the Lone Star Brewing 
Company acquired the horns in 1956 and arranged the Buckhorn 
Hall of Horns. Fritz and Emilie Toepperwein did much of the 
work in creating the Asiatic Hall, European Hall, African Hall, 
North American Hall, and Texas Room. The book adequately 
describes the individual horns and relics in each of the halls and 
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presents pictures and illustrations by Emilie Toepperwein which 
give it added distinction. The work is arranged and printed in 
the same excellent taste which has been revealed in previous 
Toepperwein publications. Some copies are numbered and con- 
tain the signatures of the authors, Mrs. Norma Friedrich Ward, 
daughter of Albert Friedrich, and Harry Jersig, president of the 


Lone Star Brewery. James M. Day 


Archivist, Texas State Library 


A Texan At Bay. By Paul Crume. New York (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company) , 1961. Pp. vili+212. $4.50. 


This delightful book is a collection of humorous autobiograph- 
ical essays, whimsical thumbnail sketches of Lariat, Texas, and 
informal studies of folk ways and folk speech. The selections were 
originally printed in Crume’s “Big D” column, a regular feature 
of the Dallas Morning News. 

Paul Crume was born in a log cabin in the Ozarks. His family 
“worked its way westward as the crops failed,” and this allowed 
him to spend his boyhood on the high prairie plains of West 
Texas in the town of Lariat. Crume admits that there is some 
confusion about where he grew up, “because on the high plains 
the place where something happened and the place where it didn’t 
happen look exactly alike.” 

Crume spent his early years delivering Western Union mes- 
sages and reading magazine ads for correspondence courses which 
promised exciting careers. Much of his time was used in weighing 
the advantages between becoming a taxidermist (which promised 
big money) and becoming a fingerprint expert (which prom- 
ised conversations with women). Happily for us, he ran out of 
stamp money and could not answer the ads; instead he turned 
to journalism. 

The boy reporter for a fine weekly newspaper looked into the 
activities, beliefs, and hearts of the people on the great plains. 
One citizen had the interesting theory that the world was shrink- 
ing. Crume laughed, but since that time long ago he has noticed 
that the world is getting smaller every day. Not even boy re- 
porters work all the time, so there was time for swimming horses 
across Running Water Draw, when there was water running in 
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the draw. He organized expeditions to hunt wild burros and 
chased runaway teams through town. Eventually he went to the 
University of Texas. 

At the university Crume first came into serious contact with 
science. He writes that no one will ever say he “took” physics 
from Dr. Paul Boner. ‘‘As far as I know he still has them,’” Crume 
admits. Science, technological advance, and all the resulting 
change in human life which we usually call progress, fill Crume 
with horror. He is befuddled by the endless work-saving appli- 
ances of the modern home which require time-purchasing and 
constant repair. He never did trust bankers and mistrusts the new 
electronic banking brain. Like many another ‘Texan, he prefers 
the antique days of wind-driven windmills, galleries, celluloid 
collars, pocket watches, St. Joseph aspirin calendars, and Model Ts. 

CHARLES A. BACARISSE 
University of Houston 
Rags and Hope: The Recollections of Val C. Giles, four years 
with Hood’s Brigade, Fourth Texas Infantry 1861-1865. Com- 
piled and edited by Mary Lasswell. New York (Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc.) , 1961. Pp. 280. $5.75. 


A definite addition to the shelves of any Civil War buff, the 
recollections of Val C. Giles serve the needs and interests of his- 
torians and laymen equally well. For the historian Giles is a new, 
previously unused, primary source on the battles of Eltham’s 
Landing, Seven Pines, Gaines Mill, Second Manassas, Fredericks- 
burg, Gettysburg, and Chickamauga. He also provides new ma- 
terial on the organization of the units in Hood’s Brigade and 
their trip by foot, riverboat, and rail from Texas to Virginia. Of 
even greater interest to many will be Giles’ inside view of Camp 
Morton, the Northern prison near Indianapolis, Indiana, to which 
he was sent after his capture during the battle of Wauhatchie, 
Tennessee, in October, 1863. The final chapters trace his escape 
from the prison, and the guerrilla activities in Kentucky in which 
he took part during the last year of the war. 

There are also numerous witty, colorful, and highly descriptive 
passages to attract and hold the interest of a casual reader. With 
a fine touch Giles sketched such Confederate commanders as 
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Earl Van Dorn, Stonewall Jackson, Joseph E. Johnston, Jefferson 
Davis, Robert E. Lee, John B. Hood and many of the regimental 
officers of Hood’s Brigade, as well as the Union leaders, Ulysses 
S. Grant, Joseph Hooker, and Andrew Johnson. Perhaps the most 
remarkable of these glimpses was the Texan’s memory of Jeb 
Stuart passing through the Wilderness at the head of his cavalry in 
1864, singing ‘““The sun’s low down the sky, Lorena,” a tune, in 
retrospect, seemingly prophetic of his death two days later at 
Yellow Tavern. Even more vivid among Giles’ reminiscences are 
a raid on the rear of a sutler’s store for cider covered by a diver- 
sionary dice game in front, night picket duty in a flooded swamp 
filled with ghostly phosphoric lights, and his remark under fire 
at the second battle of Manassas that ‘as soon as I heard: ‘Steady, 
boys, steady,’ I knew the ball had opened, and I prepared to waltz.” 
Comedy relief he also provided in the form of tales about Bill 
Calhoun, a renowned wag of Hood’s Brigade. Giles recalled that 
on one occasion Hood found Calhoun straggling in the rear on 
a forced march and chastised him with the comment “I don’t 
know why you are loitering here, so far behind your command.” 
To which Calhoun replied, “Yes, and what you don’t know, Gen- 
eral Hood, would make a mighty damned big book.” Although 
Rags and Hope will not replace the now out of print Hood’s Texas 
Brigade, by Joseph B. Polley, as a history of that famous unit, it 
will definitely find its own niche among the well-written reminis- 
cences of the war. 

In the realm of criticism it should be noted that the subtitle 
statement, “four years with Hood’s Brigade, Fourth Texas In- 
fantry,” is somewhat misleading in that Giles was separated from 
his unit for the last year and a half of the conflict. Page 195 con- 
tains an editorial oversight placing “Port Royal, ... on the south 
bank of the Rappahannock River,” in South Carolina instead 
of Virginia. It is also rather disappointing that no index was in- 
cluded in the volume, and that no exact statement was made as 
to the nature, extent, and location of the Giles papers from which 
the book was compiled. The overall effect, however, is that of an 
extremely readable series of anecdotes covering all of the major 
events in the young Texan’s military career in generally chrono- 
logical order. 
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For that, much credit must go to Mary Lasswell, a member of 
the Texas State Historical Association, who compiled and edited 
Giles’ recollections of the war period. Her interest in the papers 
of Val C. Giles was born of a long acquaintance with the Giles 
family, and quite probably was stimulated because she is a de- 
scendant of Thomas S. Lubbock, a Confederate colonel, and 
Richard F. Lubbock, governor of Texas during the Civil War. 
Mary Lasswell’s qualifications for the task are well-represented by 
her numerous previous publications in article and book form; her 
literary standards have been well maintained in Rags and Hope. 
ALwyNn Barr 


New Mexico Civil War Bibliography. Compiled by Jack D. 
Rittenhouse. Houston (Stagecoach Press) , 1961. Pp. 36. $4.00. 


“We all think that our operations out here will all be lost in 
history, when such great struggles are going on nearer home ... ” 
was Frank Starr’s appraisal, on May 19, 1862, of the Confederate 
invasion of New Mexico in which he participated as a member 
of Sibley’s Texas Brigade. For many years even the noted his- 
torians of the War Between the States have passed over this phase 
of the conflict with only a few words. 

Here are presented thirty-two publications concerning the war 
in New Mexico. Actually, the title is somewhat misleading, for, 
as stated in the introduction, the bibliography deals with “the 
Civil War campaigns in New Mexico during the years 1861 and 
1862. ... Other Civil War military and political events in New 
Mexico after this date [July, 1862], such as the campaign against 
the Navajos, are not included ... ” This bibliography includes 
only published books and pamphlets. It does not contain broad- 
sides, unpublished theses, articles from historical association pub- 
lications, or manuscript material. 

New Mexico Civil War Bibliography is the first such publica- 
tion dealing specifically with this phase of the War Between the 
States, and it brings to light the information available and the 
gaps to be filled by researchers. It should be hailed as a signal step 
toward a realization of the part the Texan New Mexico campaign 
played in the overall drama of this great conflict. 

Of primary historical interest is the text of Selection 7, a pam- 
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phlet entitled, “The Santa Fe Gazette vs. the citizens of Dona Ana 
County,” which is reproduced in full. This long obscured doc- 
ument, with Rittenhouse’s comments on it, show the tensions 
created, the effect of the fortunes of war upon the attitudes of 
influential individuals, and the bitterness left in the aftermath of 
hosilities. 

The Stagecoach Press has “scored” again in its contribution to 
Texas history, for it should be remembered that the troops in 
Sibley’s Brigade were as much Texan and fought as hard as any 
of those in Hood’s Texas Brigade, Terry’s Texas Rangers, or any 
of the other more well-known Texas units. 


Davip B. Gracy 


Contributors 


Henry B. DrecMann, “Elisabet Ney, Sculptor,” is a leading 
attorney of San Antonio, Texas, who received his law degree from 
Georgetown University School of Law in Washington, D. C., and 
served for a time as dean of St. Mary’s University School of Law 
in San Antonio. As an Association member he has published 
previous articles in the Quarterly concerning German immigrants 
to ‘Texas. 


C. RicHarp Kine, “Woodrow Wilson’s Visit to Texas in 1911,” 
is an assistant professor of journalism at the University of ‘Texas, 
having received his B.A. in 1948 and his M.A. in 1949 from the 
University of Oklahoma. He has published a number of articles 
in historical journals and is presently writing for his dissertation 
a history of the theater in Texas. 


Darwin Payne, “Early Norwegians in Northeast Texas,” re- 
ceived his B.J. degree from the University of Texas in 1959. At 
the present time he is on the staff of the Fort Worth Press, for 
which he has written a number of historical articles. 


Vircinia H. TayLor Houston, “Surveying in Texas,” is pres- 
ently the Spanish translator for the General Land Office of Texas. 
She has held a similar position in the Archives of the University 
of Texas Library and has also served as Archivist of the Texas 
State Library. Her thesis, The Spanish Archives of the General 
Land Office of Texas, was published in 1955. 


Frank H. Smyrt, “Texans in the Union Army, 1861-1865,” is 
an instructor of history at San Antonio College. He received both 
his B.A. degree in 1959 and his M.A. degree in 1961 from the 
University of Texas. His master’s thesis was a study of Unionism, 
Abolitionism, and Vigilantism in Texas, 1856-1865. 


DorMan H. Winrrey, “Iwo Battle of Galveston Letters,” is 
archivist of the University of Texas, where he recently completed 
his dissertation on Julien Sidney Devereux and his Monte Verdi, 
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Texas, plantation. He has served in the past as an editorial as- 
sistant for the Association and as archivist of the Texas State 
Library, and his recently published History of Rusk County has 
already received an award from the American Association for 
State and Local History. 
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1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vols. 
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With special pleasure the Texas 

tt State Historical Association an- 

SS) nounces the publication of twocom- 
panion volumes of bibliography: 


TEXAS HISTORY THESES, compiled and edited by 
H. Bailey Carroll and Milton R. Gutsch 


THESES ON TEXAS HISTORY, compiled and edited 
by Claude Elliott 


The Texas History Theses is a check list of theses and 
dissertations relating to Texas history accepted at the 
University of Texas from 1893 to 1951, while the 
Theses on Texas History is a check list of theses and 
dissertations in Texas history produced in eighteen 
Texas graduate schools and thirty-three graduate schools 
outside of Texas from 1907 to 1952. 


LIMITED EDITION OF 500 COPIES 


Reserve your copies now. 


TEXAS HISTORY THESES...... $5.00 per copy 
THESES ON TEXAS HISTORY. . $5.00 per copy 


ORDER from: 


Texas STATE HIsTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 — University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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1936 <A 1961 


25th ANNIVERSARY 
The Steck Company ° Publishers 
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OUTSTANDING FACSIMILE EDITIONS 


BELLE STARR. (Original Publisher, Richard K. Fox) 

This unique book about the female bandit, Belle Starr, is a rare 
collector’s item and has had a tremendous influence on the American 
myth about the Wild West. Nevertheless, historically it is worthless. 
Not one essential fact is correct. Even Belle’s name is misspelled! 
This facsimile duplicates the pink paper of the original edition. 
Clothbound in slip case. 

FACSIMILE, 76 pp. $6.00 


A TEXAS RANGER. N. A. JENNINGS. 

This is the world’s first personal account of the Texas Rangers by 
the author, Napoleon Augustus Jennings. The action of young men 
in the saddle runs through the pages of A TEXAS RANGER as 
Jennings narrates his experience with an early border patrol of the 
‘Texas Rangers. Colorful and accurate water color drawings in this 
facsimile edition have been added to the original by Elizabeth Rice 
of New Braunfels, Texas. 

FACSIMILE, 321 pp. $7.50 


LIFE OF “BIG FOOT” WALLACE. 4. J. SOWELL. 
More colorful than his name “Big Foot” is this authentic account 
of Wallace’s life and the struggles which marked the formative pe- 
riod of Texas history in which he lived. Many of the dramatic scenes 
are depicted in full-color illustrations by Ralph White of The Uni- 
versity of Texas Art Department. Numerous photographs of Wallace 
in the book are from the collection of Ed Bartholomew. Clothbound 
with clear plastic dust jacket. 
FACSIMILE, 128 pp. $5.00 
THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF BEN McCULLOCH. 
VICTOR M. ROSE. 
This much sought after volume is about a man who shared in the 
most dramatic episodes of Texas from 1836 to 1862. It is a rare and 
appreciative account of a Tennessean who became a great Texian. 
This facsimile of the original edition is exact in every detail, with 
the addition of five magnificent original water-color drawings done 
by Elizabeth Rice Bauknight of New Braunfels, Texas. Clothbound 
in slip cover. 
FACSIMILE, 264 pp. $10.00 


mE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS — AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Che Southwestern Gistoriral Ouarterly 


| About half the early volumes of the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly are still available in either 
originals or reprints. 
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Volumes I through XL (where available) are: 
$10.00 per volume unbound; 

$14.50 per volume bound in cloth; 

$3.00 per single number. 


LN 


All remaining volumes (where available) are: 
$6.50 per volume unbound; 

$11.00 per volume bound in cloth; 

$2.50 per single number. 


Loose numbers will be bound for members at the 
binder’s price. Prices are subject to change without 
notice, and quotations are subject to prior sale. No 
dealer’s discount is allowed on back issues. Quar- 
terlies will be shipped express collect. 
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The Association proudly 
announces an edition of 


The Life of 


Stephen F. Austin 


1793 1836 


by 


Eugene C. Barker 


Distinguished Professor of American History, University of Texas 


An episode in the history of the westward 
movement by the Anglo-American people is 
recorded in this first complete biography of 
the founder of Texas. Printed by the Lake- 
side Press of Chicago. 

$10 


Texas STATE HisToRICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131 University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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TExas STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 


1. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


2. Name 
Address 
Occupation 


3. Name 
Address, 
Occupation 


4. Name 
Address, 
Occupation 


5. Name 
Address. 
Occupation 


6. Name 
Address, 
Occupation 


Signed. 


[) You may use my name in solicitations. 


(J Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF COMFORT IN TEXAS 
by Guido E. Ransleben 


A centennial history of one of the earliest German set- 
tlements in Texas. Many photographs. $6.00 


Through the Years, 
A HISTORY OF CROSBY COUNTY 
by Ellis and Spikes 


A highly personal, yet strictly factual, history of one of 
the prominent “Plains Country” counties. $7.50 


HISTORY OF WASHINGTON COUNTY, TEXAS 
by Charles F. Schmidt 


Originally settled by Germans, this region helped make 
Texas. Absorbing account of a highly productive area. $4.00 


NUECES HEADWATER COUNTRY 
by Allen A. Stovall 


Edwards, Real, Kinney, and Uvalde Counties. . . . Filled 
with hundreds of pictures. A well-researched and factual 
work. $7.50 


THE LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY OF TEXAS 
by Stambaugh and Stambaugh 


An authoritative work. Index and bibliography. Pull-out 
map of the region. Photographs and line drawings. $4.50 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Book Publishers of the Southwest 
g18 N. St. Mary’s 


San Antonio, Texas 
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A Great Texas Memento 
Heavy Sterling Silver Souvenir Spoon 


Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center 
1910-1960 


Colored Enamel Bowl and Handle 
MADE IN GERMANY LIMITED EDITION 


A Future Heirloom — a Treasure Today 
Supply Strictly Limited 
Order from: 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


Price: $5.50 Federal tax included 
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BOOKS ABOUT TEXAS AND THE WEST 


Clark Wright, Book Dealer, 212 Montana Avenue 
El Paso, Texas 


These books are offered postpaid if payment is sent with order (ex- 


cept libraries and regular customers) . 


Austin, Gladys P. Along the Century Trail. (Early History of 
Tyler, Texas.) Centennial Edition. Dallas (1946), 79 pp. 
Wrs. 


Also have it in cloth. 


Fuermann, George. Houston: Land of the Big Rich. Garden 
City, N. Y., 1951, 1st ed. 


James, George W. New Mexico—The Land of the Delight 
Makers. With a map and 56 plates (8 in color). Boston 


(1929) 


Hunt, Frazier. Cap Mossman, Last of the Great Cowmen. Illus. 
by Ross Santee. New York (1951). 


Jarratt, Rie. Gutierrez de Lara-Mexican-Texan. Austin, 1949. 
Carl Hertzog book. Autographed by author. 


Raymond, Dora Neill. Captain Lee Hall of Texas. Norman, 
Okla., 1940, 1st ed. 


Santerre, George H. White Cliffs of Dallas—The Story of La 
Reunion, the old French Colony. Dallas (1955). 


Thorp, Raymond W. Bowie Knife. Albuquerque, N. M., 1948. 


Tilghman, Zoe A. Marshal of the Last Frontier—Life and 
Services of William Matthew (Bill) Tilghman, for 50 
years one of the greatest peace officers of the West. Glen- 
dale, Calif., 1949. 


$12.50 


15.00 


3-50 


12.50 


4.00 


7-50 


15.00 


5.00 


10.00 


20.00 


If you would like to receive our Catalogue No. 32, drop us a card. 
We buy books. Please get in touch with us if you have any for sale. 
We will be glad to quote or try to find any book which you may want. 
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An account of the largest empresario grant made by the 
Republic of Texas 


THE PETERS COLONY 
OF TEXAS 


Included are graphic descriptions of Texas in 


1841, the four contracts, the reorganization as 
the Texas Emigration and Land Company, the 
Peters Colony Controversy, and Hedgcoxe War, 
the principal areas of settlement, and biographi- 
cal sketches of colonists. 


by Seymour V. Connor 


$7.50 


from your bookdealer or from 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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HOME ON THE DOUBLE BAYOU: Memories of an East Texas Ranch 


By Ralph Semmes Jackson 


INTRODUCTION BY J. FRANK DOBIE e ILLUSTRATED BY BUBI JESSEN 


The reminiscences of family life on a ranch in Chambers County, Texas, in 
the years between 1847 and 1925, this is the first book to be published in the 
University of Texas series, Personal Narratives of the West, under the general 
editorship of J. Frank Dobie. 


"Writing in simple, unembellished prose, the author shares memories of a 
ranch Christmas, hog-killing time, spring roundup, adventures in a nearby bayou, 
and other special and ordinary events . . . all readers who enjoy unsentimental, 
authentic pictures of southwestern ranch life will find this book of interest." 
—American Library Association "Booklist" 


148 pp. Illustrated $3.50 


6,000 MILES OF FENCE: Life on the XIT Ranch of Texas 
By Cordia Sloan Duke and Joe B. Frantz 


The fabulous XIT Ranch has been celebrated in song, story, and serious history. 
This book of reminiscences of old XIT cowmen puts on record the everyday life 
of the individuals who made the ranch run. Mrs. Duke, whose husband was the 
last XIT general manager to run cattle, gathered the material for this book over 
a period of many years and prepared it for publication in collaboration with 
Joe B. Frantz of the University of Texas History Department. 


SIX THOUSAND MILES OF FENCE is the first publication in the M. K. Brown 
Range Life Series, which has been established through the generosity of Montagu 
K. Brown of Pampa, himself a Panhandle Pioneer. 


"Many there are who would like to go back to that unbelievable but alluring 
life long gone—a vanished empire in a vanished era, so wonderfully recreated 


in 6,000 MILES OF FENCE."—Emma Dill Russell Spencer, The Dalhart "Texan" 
290 pp. Illustrated $4.50 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS « AUSTIN 
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Announces the publication of the 


CUMULATIVE INDEX 
OF 


THE SOUTHWESTERN 
HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


VOLUMES XLI-LX 
JULY, 1937- APRIL, 1957 


ae a half million words. A val- 
ulable ready-reference tool to twenty years of 
productive research. The key which unlocks 
the treasury of Texas history deposited in the 
Quarterly. 


$17.50 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have secured a small number of books published in the 1930's; 
all are in very fine unused condition. The prices on most of these 
books are lower than usual. 


CHABOT, FREDERICK, Excerpts from the Memorias for the History 
of the Province of Texas. Being a translation of those parts of 
the Memorias which particularly concern the various Indians 
of the Province of Texas; ... by Padre Fray Juan Agustin de 
Morfi, translated and annotated by Frederick C. Chabot, trans- 
lation revised by Carlos E. Castafieda of the University of Texas. 
San Antonio, 1932, privately published, 10 full-page plates, 85 
pp. The Memorias include Father Morfi’s famous and detailed 
descriptions of the five missions at San Antonio and his scathing 
comments on 18th century San Antonio and its inhabitants. A 
large, beautiful book. $25.00 


CHABOT, FREDERICK, The Alamo, Mission, Fortress, and Shrine. 
San Antonio, Centennial Edition, 1936, wrappers, 69 pp. “. . . 
an interesting pamphlet . . .” John Myers Myers. The Alamo. 

$4.00 


CasTANEDA, Carzos, A Report on the Spanish Archives in San An- 
tonio, Texas. Yanaguana Society Publications, Vol. I, San An- 
tonio, 1937, 167 pp. $15.00 


MENCHACA, ANTONIO, Memoirs. Yanaguana Society Publications, 
Vol. 2, San Antonio, 1937, 31 pp. Included by Myers in the 
bibliography of The Alamo. $5.00 


WurzBacuH, EmMIL, Life and Memoirs of Emil Frederick Wurzbach. 
Yanaguana Society Publications, Vol. 3, San Antonio, 1937, 39 
pp. Also included are a few papers of John Meusebach. $3.00 


Nixon, Dr. P. I., A Century of Medicine in San Antonio. Lancaster 
Press, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, illustrated, bibliography, appendices, 
405 pp. This well-known book is very interesting, entertaining, 
and readable from both a medical and historical point of view. 


$15.00 


Prices are postpaid, payment with order. 


TEXAS BOOKS BY MAIL 
Box 5458 Beacon Hill Sta. 
San Antonio, Texas 


BATCHELOR-TURNER LETTERS 
1861-1864 


Wnitten by 
Two of Terry’s Texas Rangers 


Annotated by 
H. J. H. Rugeley 


A close-up description of Colonel Frank Terry’s death highlights 
this collection of some 50 letters written to Col. Amasa Turner 
and his daughter by his son and son-in-law. Included are an index 
of some 400 names, and roster of Masonic lodge. 112 pp. $3.50. 


May be ordered from: 
Mrs. H. H. Rugeley 


2202 West 10th Street 
AusTIn 3, TEXAS 
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ANNOUNCING! 


The Republishing of One of 
The Rarest of Texas Books 


SOME FACTS CONCERNING 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
VICTORIA, TEXAS 


By Victor Rose 


This scarce piece of Texana is commonly known as Victor Rose’s 
History of Victoria County. 


This is a limited, letter-press edition of 1,000 copies—ten of 
which are not for sale. 


Victor Rose’s original book was published at Laredo in 1883. 
Consisted of 216 pages. These 216 pages have been re-set, line 
for line. Mrs. Thomas O’Connor, Sr., the niece of Victor Rose 
and the outstanding authority on Victoria County history, has 
provided an addenda of corrective notes. Mrs. O’Connor has also 
furnished a brief biography of Victor Rose, as a foreword, com- 
piled from the personal records of her family. There is also a 
tipped-in frontispiece of Victor Rose. 


More than 5,000 names of people that lived in Victoria County 
between 1824 and 1884 occur in this book. A goldmine for the 
searching genealogist! A detailed index of all proper names has 
been added to this edition—which was missing from the first 
edition. Approximately 260 pages, bound in cloth . . . $6.95. 


Publication date—Monday, October 2nd, 1961. 


BOOK MART 
2604-C N. Laurent Victoria, Texas 
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TEXAS 
COUNTY 


HISTORY 
SERIES 


Published by the 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


now includes the following: 


Western Falls County, Texas, by Lillian Schiller St. 
* Romain. 1951. $3.50. 


A History of Young County, Texas, by Carrie J. 
* Crouch. 1956. $5.00. 


A History of Collin County, Texas, by J. Lee and 
* Lillian J. Stambaugh. 1958. $7.50. 


Other volumes are in the planning stage. The 
county history series will become an invaluable 


section in every collection of Texana. 


From your bookseller or 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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WHO PRINTS THE BOOKS 
YOU AUTHORS WRITE ? 


Don’t think we’re nosey. We like writers, We like books, too. 
We like to read them. Mostly we like to print them. 


When an author brings us a manuscript and says, “How 

much for a thousand copies?”, we don’t say “X dollars.” We say, “Let’s 
look your MS over.” You see, we want to turn out a book that 

looks good, reads easy, and has “S” appeal. (Sales appeal.) 


The electric computer in our brain that’s connected 

with the printing-ideas-storage-department starts clicking . . . 
click—click—click—easy on the eye paper with the right feel and 
texture, fast-reading type properly leaded, tip-in or integrated halftones, 
binder’s board and cloth, ink or gold stamping, dust jacket 
design—click—click—click—it takes a lot of computing. 


Despite the complications we usually come up with a bright 

idea. To new authors the cost sometimes seems high. To old hands the 
cost seems reasonable. The way to get a quotation on your book 

is to bring in your manuscript and pictures—if you’re using any. 


We have a special weakness for books and writers. We feel they 
deserve special attention. If you have a manuscript that needs printing, 
come in and let’s talk about it. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones 


Letterpress and Offset Printers—Since 1874 
700 East 11th Street, Austin, Texas, Telephone GR 6-6561 


THE SOUTHWESTERN fISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Texas History 


About half of back volumes of the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly may still be purchased. Several early 
numbers in the first twenty volumes have been reprinted, 
and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XL (where available) may be had 
for the following prices: 


$10.00 per volume unbound; 
$14.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$3.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (where available) may be 
had for: 


$6.50 per volume unbound; 
$11.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. Quarterlies will be shipped express 
collect. 


A dealer’s discount will not be allowed on back issues 
of the Quarterly. 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, UNIVERSITY STATION 


AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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Onder Now 
The Handbook of Texas 


15,896 topics 2,000,000 words 


1,000 contributors, including 


W. H. Atwell Wayne Gard 

K. H. Aynesworth Gibb Gilchrist 

W. E. Bard C. W. Hackett 

Eugene C. Barker J. Evetts Haley 

W. J. Battle Colby D. Hall 

Roy Bedichek W. C. Holden 

R. L. Biesele Elmer H. Johnson 

Curtis Bishop Clifford B. Jones 

R. B. Blake L. W, Kemp 

H. A. Boaz Alex D. Krieger 

Herbert E. Bolton Umphrey Lee 

J. L. Clark A. W. Neville 

Fred R. Cotten L.. W. Newton 

I, J. Cox P. I. Nixon 

R. C. Crane William H. Oberste 

M. L, Crimmins R. N. Richardson 

Harbert Davenport C, C. Rister 

G. B. Dealey : Joseph W. Schmitz 

E. L. DeGolyer Charles. Seymour 

J. Frank Dobie L. F.. Sheffy 

David Donoghue Harriet Smither 

Claude Elliott C. L. Sonnichsen 

George C. Engerrand Ralph W. Steen 

L. J. FitzSimon Rex W. Strickland 

Henri Folmer Harris Gaylord Warren 

Herbert Gambrell E. W. Winkler 

WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB H. BAILEY CARROLL 

Editor-in-Chief Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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